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Reminiscences  about 

Abraham  Lincoln 


Newspaper  clippings,  accounts,  and 
memories  of  those  whose  lives 

th 

included  an  encounter  with  the  16 
President  of  the  United  States 


Surnames  beginning  with 

Re-Ri 

From  the  files  of  the 
Lincoln  Financial  Foundation  Collection 
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REAGAN,  MARIA  E. 

TELLS  HOW  SHE 
FLASHED  LINCOLN 
DEATH  DISPATCH 


Chicago    W  oman,   98 
Today,  Recalls  War. 

BY  MARCIA  WINN. 

"  President  Lincoln  has  been  assas- 
sinated!" 

The  clicking  telegraph  instruments 
along  the  line  of  the  Reading  rail- 
road flashed  that  message  on  the 
morning  of  April  15,  1865.  The  sender 
was  a  white  faced  young  woman  who 
had  run  a  long  distance  to  the  depot 
office  at  Mahanoy,  Pa.,  to  transmit  it. 
Yesterday  in  Chicago,  on  the  eve  ot 
her  98th  birthday,  she  told  about  it 
as  the  most  thrilling  moment  of  her 
life. 

"  I  was  one  of  the  ^several  women 
telegraph  operators  miring  the  civil 
war,"  recalled  Mrs.  Maria  Ellis  Kep- 
ner  Reagan,  7618  Marfluette  avenue. 
"  I  was  at  home  on  th^t  morning  when 
an  office  boy  caU^a  me  at  about  7 
o'clock  to  tell  masPresident  Lincoln 
had  been  assassinated.  He  had  read 
the  message  as  it  was  ticked  off  by 
the  wire  from  Washington,  but  was 
not  allowed  to  touchphe  sending  in- 
strument at  our  relaV  station.  I  ran 
all  the  way  to  the  ofpce  to  send  out 
the  message,  then  I  pent  the  boy  to 
tell  every  one  in  town." 

They   Doubted   Her. 

But  then,  even  aS\  now,  she  com- 
mented sadly,  there  ivere  many  who 
would  not  take  the/word  of  a  mere 
woman,  "  so  they  \&ent  all  the  way 
to  Philadelphia  to  find  out  for  them- 
selves that  I  wasjfight,"  she  said. 
"  The  year  before,  when  I  was  receiv- 
ing returns  of  theXvoting  that  re- 
elected Lincoln,  fo#r  armed  men 
guarded  the  telegrsbph  office  from 
those  who  were  tryin«  to  delay  news 
of  the  outcome. 

"  But  all  the  different  excitements 
came  so  fast  it  was  hard  to  tell  them 
apart.  I  remember  when  Lincoln  sent 
out  his  call  for  75,000  volunteers,  and 
all  the  men  gathered  at  my  father's 


house.  I  still  have  that  card  Lincoln 
sent,  packed  away  with  my  marriage 
certificate.  I  remember  that  my 
brother,  who  was  in  bed  with  typhoid 
fever,  got  up  and  rode  away  with  tha 
Pennsylvania  Lancers,"  she  added. 
Experiences    as    a    Nurse. 

Earlier,  as  a  volunteer  nurse  with 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  she  scraped 
lint,  made  bandages  from  bed  linen 
and  crocheted  woolen  socks  from  the 
fringe  on  her  mother's  great  red  and 
white  crocheted  afghan.  She  still  has 
the  afghan,  completely  stripped  of  its 
fringe. 

"  Many  of  the  girls  wrote  their 
name  on  slips  of  paper  which  they 
placed  inside  the  socks  and  had  ro- 
mances," she  recalled,  with  a  fleeting 
smile.  "  I  myself  sent  a  ring  to  a 
friend  of  mine,  and  he  wrote  me  that 
wearing  it  over  his  heart  was  the 
only  thing  that  had  kept  the  bullets 
from  striking  him." 

Mrs.  Reagan's  voice,  at  98,  is  still 
clear  and  resonant.  Her  memory  is 
as  excellent  as  her  eyes,  which  are  a 
bright  blue.  She  uses  a  cane  when 
she  walks  but  only,  she  explains  with 
dignity,  "  because  of  an  injury  when 
I  was  65." 

Mrs.  Reagan  is  the  widow  of  a  civil 
war  veteran,  as  well  as  being  a  vet- 
eran herself,  and  came  to  Chicago  in 
1885  after  his  death.  She  has  three 
children,  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Baum, 
Frank  P.  and  Alberta  Reagan,  seven 
grandchildren,  and  twelve  great-grand- 
children. 


Celebrates  98th  Birthday  Today 


Mrs.  Maria  E.  Reagan,  7612  Marquette  avenue,  who  will  celebrate 
\er  98th  birthday  today.  She  was  a  civil  war  nurse,  later  becoming  a 
telegrapher   and    sending    out    the    news    of    assassination    of    Abraham 

Lincoln.  [TRIBUNE  Photo.] 
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Served  Lincoln  Meal 
in  1864  Campaign 

SUPERIOR,  Wis.,  Sept.  1  (UP)  — 
An  incident  in  the  presidential  elec- 
tion campaign  o£  1864  gave  Mrs. 
Florence  Ellennorra  Reed  her  intense 
interest  in  Lincoln,  the  80-year-old 
grandmother  explained  today. 

While  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
stumping  Indiana,  seeking  re-elec- 
tion, he  stopped  at  the  Parker  House 
in  Plymouth,  where  she  served  his 
meal  in  his  room,  she  explained. 

The  12-year-old  girl  wept  as  she 
served  the  President. 

When  she  explained  that  her 
father  was  in  the  war,  Lincoln 
.-  hugged  her  and  assured  her  that  "If 
it  is  God's  will,  I'll  send  him  home 
to  you."  Her  father  died  in  battle 
a  few  months  later,  Mrs.  Reed  said. 
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Reed,  Geo.   A. 


Did  not  know  that  he  was  talking  with  Pres, 
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PRIVATE  GEO.  A,  REED,  USV. 

He  Did  Not  Know  That  He  Was 
Talking  with  the  President. 

"I  was  among  the  first  to  volunteer 
in  the  old  6th  regiment, ,  in  1861,"  said 
Conductor  George  A.  Reed  of  the  Saxon- 
ville  branch  of  the  Boston  &  Albany 
railroad,  "being  a  member  of  E  com- 
pany from  Acton. 

"We  went. through  Baltimore  on  April 
19,  and  reaching  Washington  in  a  fairly 
good  condition,  we  were  quartered, 
temporarily,    in   the  senate   chamber. 

"The  next  day,  being  off  duty,  I  was 

wandering    boylike   about    the    corridors  . 
of   the   capitol   when   I   was   apprbachcd  J 
by  a  very  tall  gentlemnn,  in  black  from,, 
top  to  toe.  and  with  him  were  two  fine- 
looking  and   well-dressed   boys. 

"'Good    morning,'    said    the    strange 
very  pleasantly. 

"I    saluted    as    well    as   I   could,"    sa 
Mr    Reed,    "being-   something    of    a    ra... 
militiaman." 

"  'We    are    very    sorry,'    said    the    tail  I 
gentleman    in    black,     'that    we  .  cannot  | 
take  better  care  of  you.     But  in  a  few 
days  we  shall  have  everything  all  right.' 
With  these  words  my  tall  friend  passed  ; 
rapidly  on  and  I  noticed  that  he  had  a 
word,  with  many  of  the  other   boys. 

"  'How  do  you  like  the  looks  of  the  i 
president,'  a  comrade  shouted  to  me  as  ' 
the.  tall  gentleman  passed  out  of.  sight. 

"  'I  haven't  seen  him  yet,'  I  said,  'and 
I  don't  know  how  I  should  like  him.' 

"  'Why,  that  was  President  Lincoln 
that  just  spoke  to  you,'  was  the  reply, 
and  I  felt  small  indeed  when  I  learned 
that  fact. 
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Reed,  John 


Remembers  Lincoln 
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JOHN  REED 

Civil  War  veteran  and  farmer 
living  near  Paulsboro,  N.  J.,  who 
remembers  the  Civil  War  Presi- 
dent clearly.  He  is  94,  and 
hopes  to  live  to  be  100 
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Men  Living  In  and  Near  Pauls- 
boro Saw  Martyred  Presi- 
dent Several  Times 


Special  to  the  Evening  Ledger 

Paulsboro,  N.  J.,  Feb.  12.— Two 
Civil  War  veterans,  who  remem- 
bered Abraham  Lincoln,  each  hav- 
ing seen  the  Civil  War  President 
several  times,  live  in  and  near 
Paulsboro.  One  is  John  Reed,  94, 
of  Mantua  Grove  Road,  a  farmer. 
The  other  is  W.  D.  Turner,  84,  who 
has  been  overseer  of  the  poor  here 
for   thirty-one   years. 

Reed's  chief  hope  now  is  that  he 
will  live=to  be  100.  He  lives  on  his 
farm,  where  he  went  when  the 
Civil  War  was  over.  He  has  ten 
children,  seventeen  grandchildren 
and  fifteen  great-grandchildren. 
Some  of  his '  grandsons  farm  his 
land. 


Reed  joined  the  24th  Regiment, 
New  Jersey  Volunteers,  when  the 
Civil  War  broke  out.  After  nine 
months'  service,  during  which  he 
was  in  engagements  at  Fredericks- 
burg and  Chancellorsville,  he  was 
discharged,,  but  he  re-enlisted  in 
the  203d  Pennsylvania  Volunteers. 
He  was  out  of  the  army  and  back 
home  in  Paulsboro  when  President 
Lincoln  was  assassinated. 

Turner  enlisted  -when  he  was 
twelve,  by  running  away  from  his 
home  in  Philadelphia  and  joining 
the  Seventy-second  Regiment,  Penn- 
sylvania Volunteers. . 

Turner  served  first  as  a  messen- 
ger boy  to  a  Colonel  Baxter,  later 
as  a  drummer  boy,  then,  at  the 
battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  Va.,  as  a  sur- 
geon's helper.  He  was  with  his 
regiment  when  it  camped  in  Wash- 
ington more  than  two  months  after 
Lincoln's  assassination. 
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REDWAY,    JACQUES  W, 


Lincoln:  a  Personal  Memory 

¥0ft£  8$  Jacques  W.  Redway  -/^L  /  £  ' 

it  is  a  long  way  back  to  the  late  '50s  I  finding  him  a  nuisance,  turned  the 
of  the  last  century,  but  two  incidents    laugh  upon  him.    The  audience  yelled 


of  the  time  made  a  wonderfully  strong 
impression  upon  me  that  time  has 
not  destroyed.  Donati's  comet,  with 
its  curved  tail,  was  the  great  spectacle 
of  the  sky,  and  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
before  the  people  of  Illinois,  a  candi- 
date for  the  United  States  Senate 
against  Judge  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  The 
two  happenings  do  not  seem  at  this 
day  to  have  logical  connection,  but  at 
the  time  public  opinion  in  the  Middle 
West  was  in  a  condition  of  unrest  al- 
most hysterical,  both  political  and 
temperamental. 

The  comet  was  regarded  as  a  fore- 
boding of  something  unusual  about  to 
happen.  It  was  impressed  upon  the 
public  that  at  one  time  the  Church 
litany  contained  a  petition,  "From 
the  Turk,  the  comet  and  the  Devil, 
Good  Lord  deliver  us."  The  whole 
nation  was  at  odds  over  the  question 
of  slavery.  The  comet  and  slavery 
were  regarded  as  harbingers  of  evil. 
»         *         * 

Then  Mr.  Lincoln  came  to  the  fore 
almost  as  suddenly  as  the  comet  had 
appeared.  He  had  served  a  term  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  but  even 
then  he  was  almost  a  stranger  to  the 
people  of  the  state.  Judge  Douglas, 
|  on  the  other  hand,  commonly  known 
as  "The  Little  Giant,"  was  a  popular 
favorite.  He  had  served  as  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  Illinois;  he  was  known  also  as 
Henry  Clay's  "strong  arm"  in  the  pass- 
age of  the  Missouri  Compromise  act. 
He  was  easily  the  leader  in  the  lower 
house  in  forcing  the  passage  of  the  act. 
Popular  opinion  therefore  accorded 
Mr.  Lincoln  a  very  slim  chance  against 
a  "favorite  son."  The  comet  was  a 
factor  in  the  minds  of  many  people. 

My  father  was  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  was  a  great  admirer  of 
his  fearless  and  honest  way  of  express- 
ing himself.  We  were  visiting  in  Illi- 
nois at  the  time,  and  when  it  was  an- 
nounced that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  to  ad- 
dress an  audience  in  Pekin,  the  county 
seat  of  an  agricultural  community, 
my  father  decided  to  attend  and  to 
take  me  with  him.  The  meeting  was 
held  in  the  courthouse  yard.  Benches 
of  rough  lumber  had  been  assembled, 
perhaps  enough  in  number  to  seat  half 
the  crowd  in  attendance.  The  audi- 
ence certainly  was  not  hostile  to  Mr. 
Lincoln,  but  it  was  curious  and  non- 
committal. Judge  Douglas  was  ex- 
tremely popular  in  that  part  of  the 
I  state. 

•         •         • 

My  interest,  however,  was  chiefly  In 
one  of  the  hearers.  He  was  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  shaggy  beard  of  vast  pro- 
portions. He  wore  a  beaver  hat  of  the 
vintage  of  the  early  years  of  the  cen- 
tury, and  a  frock  coat  of  pink  calico. 
His  chief  equipment  was  a  voice  that 
would  have  roused  the  envy  of  a  fog 
horn.  Being  mellowly  "pickled,"  he 
used  it  in  an  attempt  to  heckle  the 
speaker.  Mr.  Lincoln  answered  his 
questions  quietly  once  or  twice,  but 


and  roared  with  delight,  and  the 
heckler  stalked  off,  followed  by  tha 
gibes  of  the  crowd.  In  one  respect 
it  was  a  turning  point;  the  audience 
realized  that  Mr.  Lincoln  could  say; 
something  worth  hearing  and  there- 
fore became  closely  attentive.  Ap- 
plause began  to  follow,  and  at  the 
end  he  was  cheered  with  a  will. 

•  *        « 

I  think  that  my  father  was  disap- 
pointed with  the  address,  for  Mr.  Lin- 
coln barely  touched  upon  the  great 
issues  of  the  times.  I  am  now  con- 
strained to  think  that  he  was  wise. 
People  had  made  up  their  minds  and, 
had  reached  definite  conclusions  con- 
cerning the  extension  of  slavery,  and  it 
is  doubtful  if  arguments  of  any  sort 
would  have  changed  their  opinions.. 
Had  the  one  side  agreed  with  him  tha 
other  side  would  have  been  more 
deeply  antagonized.  Mr.  Lincoln  con- 
fined himself  to  local  matters,  with 
the  result  that  the  audience  was  with, 
him       a  man. 

All  €his  happened  nearly  three-quar- 
ters of  a  century  ago.  I  was  altogether 
too  young  to  know  the  meaning  of  the 
case  at  the  time,  but  the  understand- 
ing came  years  afterward.  As' a  cam- 
paign speaker  Mr.  Lincoln  had  few 
equals;  and  as  a  debater  Judge  Doug- 
las was  not  a  match  for  him.  To  peo- 
ple of  the  kind  of  which  the  audience 
was  composed  convictions  do  not  come 
with  the  logic  of  argument  backed  by 
facts;  they  grow  slowly  into  the  mind. 
By  his  ability  to  read  and  to  measure 
the  minds  of  his  hearers  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  quickly  in  touch  with  them.  Al- 
most unknown  at  the  beginning  oil 
the  campaign,  he  became  immensely] 
popular  at  its  close. 

*  *        « 

When  the  speeches  were  ended  my 
father  and  I  pushed  our  way  to  thef 
speakers'  stand.  I  had  the  thrill  of  a) 
lifetime  in  shaking  hands  with  the 
man  whom  Judge  Douglas  defeated  for 
the  Senate  and  who  defeated  Dougla^ 
two  years  later  for  the  office  of  PresiV 
dent  of  the  United  States. 

While  my  father  was  In  conversa* 
tion  with  Mr.  Lincoln  an  angry,  much- 
bespectacled  man  in  a  finely  tailored 
gray  suit  of  clothing  came  forward 
and  began  to  upbraid  Mr.  Lincoln  be- 
cause of  the  character  of  his  address. 
"You  are  making  votes  for  Judge 
Douglas  instead  of  the  Republican, 
party,"  he  said.  Mr.  Lincoln  took  the 
scolding  good-naturedly.  The  gentle* 
man  with  the  acute  case  of  irritation 
was  Lyman  Trumbull,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

The  election  of  Judge  Douglas  was 
a  foregone  conclusion.  The  course  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  in  the  campaign  resulted 
unexpectedly  to  political  managers. 
Popular  esteem  for  his  character  and 
confidence  in  his  wisdom  and  Judg- 
ment made  him  the  logical  candidate 
for  the  office  to  which  he  was  elected 
two  years  afterward. 
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(This  article  is  supplied  to  The 
Signal  through  the  courtesy  of  Clark 
F.  Waite,  general  manager  of  the 
Long  Beach,  Cal.,  Sun,  former  Pill- 
more  county  newspaper  publisher.) 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Reeve,  for  many 
years  a  resident  of  Geneva  and  now 
of  Long  Beach,  Cal.,  gave  the  fol- 
lowing interview  to  a  reporter  for  the 
Long  Beach  Sun  on  Lincoln's  birth- 
day: 

From  all  parts  of  the  world  today 
tenuous  threads  of  memory  will 
weave  a  web,  at  the  center  of  which 
will  be  the  tall,  stooped,  uncouth  fig- 
ure of  the  man  whose  birthday  in 
1809  the  country  today  celebrates. 
These  threads  of  memory  grow  more 
and  more  mellowed,  more  and  more 
rare;  each  year  finds  some  of  them 
broken;  more  than  four  score  years 
have  passed  since  the  stirring  dec- 
ades which  preceded  and  followed 
the  civil  war.  Of  the  few  who  cher- 
ish personal  memories  of  the  Great 
Emancipator,  two,  at  least,  are  resi- 
dents of  Long  Beach. 

One  of  these  is  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Reeve  of  1490  Linden  avenue. 

It  was  long  before  the  day  of  the 
linotype  machine.  At  high  type- 
cases,  the  printers  stood  and  set 
type  by  hand.  Among  them,  in  the 
office  of  her  father,  J.  R.  Bailey, 
owner  and  editor  of  the  Jacksonville, 
ill.,  Sentinel,  stood  seventeen-year- 
old  Elizabeth  Bailey,  setting  type 
with  the  best  of  them.  It  was  excit- 
ing news,  too,  for  religion  and  poli- 
tics were  the  two  great  interests  in 
the  lives  of  the  people  of  that  day,  | 
and  indeed,  with  many,  politics  took 
precedence. 

"I  remember  the  exciting  speeches  J 
of  the  Lincoln  and  Douglas  debate,  | 
for  I  had  to  set  them  all,"  says  Mrs.  j 
Reeve,  erect,  keen  and  active,  al- 1 
though  several  months  past  eighty-  ! 
nine,  and  busily  stitching  upon  her 
quilt  patches.  "Many  a  time  I 
worked  all  night. 

"The  newspaper  office  was  a  cen- 
ter of  interest  during  the  campaigns 
and  as  there  were  no  carriers,  every 
one  came  to  the  office  for  his  paper. 
Such  arguments  and  discussions,  and 
even  fights,  as  they  carried  on 
around  the  door  of  the  office!  My 
father  was  a  Democrat  but  he  sup- 
ported Lincoln  because  he  didn't  be- 
lieve in  slavery,  and  he  admired  the 
republican  politician. 

"During  Lincoln's  campaign,  he 
and   Mrs.   Lincoln  came   over  from 
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A  campaign  badge  worn  by  a  rela- 
tive of  Mrs.  Reeve  at  the  republican 
convention  that  nominated  Lincoln. 


Springfield  to  attend  the  state  fab 
at  Jacksonville.  The  ladies  of  the 
church  got  up  a  big  banquet,  anc? 
as  my  faf  her  was  editor  of  the  papei 
and  a  person  of  importance  in  th( 
ccmmunity,  he  was  invited  to  sit  be- 
side Mrs.  Lincoln,  while.  I,  who  ac- 
companied my  father,  sat  beside  Mr. 
Lincoln. 

"I  don't  remember  what  he  said 
but  I  remember  that  he  was  much 
concerned  about  Mrs.  Lincoln's  enor- 
mous hoop  skirts.  He  seemed  stern 
and  grave  until  he  began  to  speak 
and  then  his  face  lighted  up  with 
humerous  twinkling  smiles,  and  he 
was  very  amusing.  Speaking  of  hoop 
skirts — why  no  woman  considered 
herself  completely  clothed  unless 
she  had  her  hoops  on;  and  as  foi 
being  seen  without  them  by  any  one 
outside  the  family— well,  it  simply 
wasn't  done. 

"As  my  father  took  over  the  Jack- 
sonville paper  in  1855  and  I  was  in 
his  office  until  1872,  when  he  sold 
the  plant,  I  helped  to  set  all  the 
speeches  and  debates  of  Lincoln,  the 
election  news  and  speeches,  the  in- 
auguration, the  assassination  and  his 
funeral.  Files  of  the  Sentinel  are 
still  in  possession  of  the  Bailey  fam- 
ily in  Illinois,  as  "The  Jacksonville 
Courier'  it  is  still  being  printed. 

"Stephen  A.  Douglas  also  came  to 
Jacksonville.  He  was  a  very  hand- 
some and  polished  gentleman,  and 
while  he  and  Mr.  Lincoln  were  on 
opposite  sides  then,  they  got  to  be 
good  friends  later. 

"I  dont  remember  ever  hearing 
anyone  call  Lincoln  lazy,  and  as  for 
being  a  'social  climber'  that  is  really 
a  joke.  He  didn't  care  anything! 
about  society,  and  if  there  was  a 
climber  in  the  family  it  certainly 
wasn't  Mr.  Lincoln.  My  memories  of) 
him  personally  are  of  a  tall  man, 
somewhat  stooped,  very  careless  in 
his  dress  and  with  a  genius  for  mak-, 
ing  friends. 

"Sometimes  I've  read  stories  about; 
him  being  a  very  religious  devout! 
man,  a  church  man.  But  I  don't; 
think  he  was  a  church  man  at  all.) 
He  wasn't  religious  as  we  mean  it, 
although  he  often  quoted  the  Bible) 
in  his  speeches.  But  I  don't  believe.' 
he  was  what  we  would  call  a  'church, 
man'  at  all,  and  was  often  criticized! 
on  that  account.    In  the  files  of  the  I 


paper  we  printed  many  of  his  stories, 
I've  never  seen  anywhere  else.     He 
used  to  tell  them  in  his  speeches." 
Family  of  Printers. 

Mrs.  Reeve  was  corn  in  Fairfield, 
la.,  where  her  father  was  a. member 
of  the  territorial  legislature.  He  had 
gone  to  Fairfield  from  Quincy,  HI., 
to  take  up  a  claim.  Later  he  moved 
back  to  Mt.  Sterling,  111.,  where  for 
three  years  he  was  postmaster,  un- 
der President  Franklin  Pierce.  From 
Mt.  Sterling  he  went  to  Jacksonville, 
where  he  owned  and  edited  the 
weekly  Sentinel  from  1855  until  1872. 

In  his  earlier  years,  Mrs.  Reeve 
states,  he  was  a  journeyman  print- 
er, and  learned  his  trade  in  a  shop 
in  Philadelphia.  Once  something 
went  wrong  with  the  press  and  while 
it  was  being  repaired  young  Bailey 
was  set  to  work  printing  a  German 
spelling  book  on  the  old  wooden 
press  used  by  Benjamin  Franklin  in 
printing  the  "Pennsylvania  Gazette" 
and  "Poor  Richard's  Almanack." 

In  1861  Miss  Elizabeth  Bailey  be- 
came Mrs.  Henry  L.  Reeve,  and  con- 
tinued to  live  in  Jacksonville  until 
1888.  Then  they  moved  to  Talmage, 
and  later  to  Geneva,  Neb.,  where  Mr. 
Reeve  ran  a  general  store.  After  his 
death  in  1905  Miss  Lula,  a  daughter, 
and  her  brother,  Charles  Reeve,  took 
over  the  store.  They  moved  to  Long 
Beach  in  1921.  Another  son,  Frank 
B.  Reeve,  lives  in  Brock,  Neb. 

As  she  sits  cutting  and  piecing  the 
quilts,  of  which  she  has  made  about 
twenty,  and  without  the  aid  of 
glasses,  she  remembers  other  inter- 
esting people  she  has  met.  There 
was  Peter  Cartwright,  noted  evangel- 
ist; and  Sol  Smith  Russell,  as  a  child, 
stripping  the  house  of  carpets  and 
hangings  to  "have  a  show"  to  which 
the  admission  with  a  seat,  was  three 
pins,  long  before  fame  in  "The 
Rivals"  had  come  to  him;  of  "Slicky 
Bill"  Green,  a  printer,  a  politician 
and  for  many  years  a  close  personal 
friend  of  Lincoln,  whom  he  befriend- 
ed materially  in  the  matter  of  edu- 
cation. 

And  piecing  the  yellow  and  white 
"The  Road  to  California"  a  delirious 
and  golden  tracery  stating  that  all 
roads  lead  to  the  Golden  State,  she 
thinks  of  the  long  and  exciting  paths 
by  which  she  has  arrived  at  the  age 
of  eighty-nine,  and  "how  times  havi 
changed  since  then." 
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Reeves,  William 
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C7.  S»  Honors  Veteran 

of  '65  After  Sixty  Years 

London,  Ont.,  Feb.  24. — Released 
from  "  poverty's  prison,"  where  he 
spent  twenty  years,  William  Reeves 
today  holds  as  a  reward  for  a  Cana- 
dian's part  in  the  American  civil  war 
a  check  for  $4,000  in  cash,  promise  of 
further  substantial  installments,  and 
a  certificate  entitling  him  to  payment 
of  $50  a  month  as  a  pension  for  life. 

Reeves,  who  served  under  Gen. 
"  Battling  Joe  "  Hooker,  was  with  Gen. 
Sherman  of  "  War  is  hell  "  fame,  and 
was  with  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  when 
the  latter  snrroundpd  the  confeder- 
ate remnant  at  l«ichmond,  "Va.  He 
was  in  the  immediate  theater  of  action 
when  Gen.  Lee  surrendered  the  lost 
cause  of  the  southern  states  at  Appo- 
mattox Courthouse,  and  again  when 
at  Camp  Butler,  Illinois,  waiting  to  be 
mustered  out,  he  was  chosen  from  the 
Iron  brigade  to  be  a  member  of  the 
guard  of  honor  at  the  funeral  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

Today  Mr.  Reeves,  who  baa  passed 
his  eighty;third  birthday,  stood  in  the 
little  building  that  has  been  his  home 
and  shoe  repair  .shop,  at  573  Bathurst 
street,  bewildered  by  the  belated 
change-  of  his.  fortunes. 
■■    *'     *  ' 
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MISSOURI  NOTES. 

< 

oln's  birthday  has  a  particular  signify 
cance  for  one  Missourian,  the  Rev.  E.  P.  Reed 
of  Bethany,  who  has  stenographic  records  of 
impressions  of  persons  who  knew  Lincoln  in 
Illinois.  The  notes  are  valuable  and  each 
year  Mr.  Reed  brings  them  out  on  February 
12  and  again  reads  them. 

It  happened  in  this  manner:  Thirty-one 
years  ago,  when  he  was  pastor  of  the  First 
Methodist  church  at  Bethany,  he  arranged 
for  a  service  to  commemorate  the  birthday  of 
Lincoln.  This  was  almost  forty-five  years 
after  the  death  of  the  Civil  war  President. 
In  the  community,  the  clergyman  knew,  were 
several  persons  who  had  seen  Lincoln  or  who, 
even,  had  been  acquainted  with  him  in  Illi- 
nois. They  were  invited  to  be  present,  and 
to  relate  their  impressions  of  Lincoln. 

HUMAN    QUALITIES    ARE    RELATED. 

In  forethought  and  knowledge  of  the  toll 
that  a  few  more  years  would  take  among  those 
persons  with  first-hand  knowledge  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, Mr.  Reed  obtained  a  stenographer  to 
record  their  statements  made  before  the  as- 
sembly that  filled  the  church  that  day.  He 
still  possesses  these  notes.  To  be  discerned 
in  the  narratives  are  the  impressions  of  the 
htjman  qualities  of  Lincoln,  and  a  dignity  of 
character  and  mind  so  towering  that  they 
caused  to  be  forgotten  almost  at  once  his 
ungainly  stature  and  unusual  appearance 
which  first  made  him  noticeable. 

Judge  George  Reid,  a  Scot  by  birth,  related 
that  he  first  met  Lincoln  in  the  Broadwell  & 
Lindsey  store  in  Springfield,  111.,  in  1857,  be- 
ing introduced  to  him  by  a  clerk.  It  was  over 
this  store  that  Lincoln  and  his  law  partner 
had  their  offices. 

"In  came  a  tall  young  man,  lank  and  lean 
looking;  his  hat  was  crushed  in,"  said  Judge 
Reid.  "He  had  on  a  swallowtail  coat;  his 
pants  were  too  short.  He  had  on  shoes,  but 
his  socks  came  down  over  his  shoes.  The  clerk 
said:  'Mr.  Lincoln,  this  is  a  countryman  of 
mine,  who  comes  from  near  Edinburgh.'  Then 
he  (Lincoln)  began  to  talk  of  the  great  Scots- 
men— Robbie  Burns,  Walter  Scott,  Miller  Fer- 
jguson  and  Liston — and  I  soon  found  out  that 
he  knew  much  more  about  them  than  I  did." 
Judge  Reid's  impression  of  the  instant,  when 
(Lincoln  first  walked  in,  was  that  Lincoln  was 
l"a  town  bum,"  a  thought  altered  greatly  with- 
in a  few  minutes. 

After  Lincoln's  election  to  the  presidency, 
Reid  said  he  met  Lincoln  again,  on  a  Spring- 
field street.  Preparations  for  war  and  seces- 
sion were  under  way  in  parts  of  the  South. 

[After  shaking  hands,  Judge  Reid  asked:  'Mr. 
Lincoln,  when  you  get  to  Washington,  what 

(are  you  going  to  do?"  He  related  that  Lin- 
coln replied,  "I  am  going  to  run  the  ship  as 
I  find  it,  with  her  prow  bearing  forward." 
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Reid,  John  W. 


ElPasoMan,79, 
Recalls  Lincoln 

John  Reid's  Birthday 
Is  Today 


EL  PASO,  111.  (Special)— Johnj 
William  Reid,  who  for  47  years 
has  conducted  a  coal  and  dray 
business  here,  carries  some  child- 
hood memories  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln gained  from  living  as  a  next, 
door  neighbor  to  the,  great  presi- 
dent in  Springfield. 

Lived  Near  Lincoln 
He  was  born  in  Monticello,  111., 
on  August  11,  1858,  a  son  of  J. 
D.  and  Mary  Reid  and  one  of  10 
children.  When  he  was  two  years 
i  old  the  family  removed  to  Spring- 
field where  they  occupied  a  house 
next  door  to  that  of  the  Lincoln 
family. 

The  two  houses  were  separated 
by    a  'high    board   fence    and    the 
elder  Mr.  Reid  cut  a  space  about 
two  feet  wide  so  the  women  and 
children  would  not  have  to  go  ah 
the   way    around   the    fence.      Mr. 
Lincoln  was  a  lawyer  at  the  time. 
He    seemed    never    to    leave    the 
house  without   saying   goodbye   to 
each  child,  Mr.  Reid  relates.     Mr., 
Reid    said   he    can    remember    the 
kind   and   calm   manner   in   which 
Mr.  Lincoln  carried  himself  in  all 
his  transactions  with  others. 
Married  In  1883 
Mr.  Reid's  father  was  a  railroad 
engineer  and  had  the  honor  of  be- 
ing   the    engineer    on    the    Great 
Western  railroad  whose  train  car- 
I  ried    the   inaugural   followers    and 
the  funeral  passengers  of  Abraham 
!  Lincoln. 

In  1883  Mr.  Reid  married  Louisa 
Hanson  of  southeast  of  here  in 
what  is  now  known  as  Prairie  col- 
lege vicinity.  They  were  parents  ( 
I  of  four  children:  Lyman  of  Chi-; 
cago,  Mrs.  Leona  Kelly  of  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  Louis  of  Macomb  and 
a  daughter,  Mrs.  Ruby  Smith,  who 
died  a  year  ago. 

Served  As  Alderman 
Twenty  years  later  Mrs.  Reid 
died  and  in  1905  Mr.  Reid  mar- 
ried Mrs.  Emily  Clark  of  Bloom- 
ington.  They  have  one  son,  Clark 
of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Reid  served  two  terms  as 
alderman  of  the  third  ward  and  is 
affiliated  with  the  Republican 
party. 

He  has  four  brothers  and  sisters 
living.  They  are  George  of  Lincoln, 
Neb.;  Frank  of  Missouri;  Mrs. 
Minnie  Campbell  of  California  and 
Mrs.  Nettie  Hinshaw,  also  of  Mis- 
souri. 


Knew  Lincoln 


Recalls  Lincoln 
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Eemensnyder ,   Junius  B. 


REMENSNYDER,    DR. 
Reminiscences 
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NEW   YORK.   SUNDAY,    FEBRUARY    12,    1922. 


2  WHO  KNEW  LIMCOLN 
GIVE  REMINISCENCES 

Schoolmasters  Club  Holds  Din- 
ner at  Aldine  Club. 

Lincoln  was  an  unseen  guest  at  the 
dinner  of  the  New  York  Schoolmasters 
Club  held  in  the  Aldine  Club  rooms, 
Manhattan,  last  night.  Two  rnen  who 
knew  and  observed  Lincoln  closely  told 
of  their  impressions.  They  were  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Junius  B.  Remensynder  of  St. 
James'  Lutheran  Church.  Manhattan, 
who  was  a  student  at  Gettysburg  Theo- 


logical Seminary  when  Lincoln  read 
his  great  address,  and  Douglas  Voik, 
whose  portrait  of  Lincoln  is  on  ex- 
hibition  on   5th  ave. 

Dr.  Remensnyder  saw  Lincoln  first 
after  the  Battle  of  Antietam,  when  Lin- 
coln and  McClellan  were  reviewing  the 
troops.  "On  that  occasion,"  said  Dr. 
Remensnyder,  "the  enthusiasm  was 
for  little  Mac  rather  than  for  the 
President.  The  soldiers  left  chc.ir 
ranks  and  threw  their  caps  in  the  air 
and  yelled  'Hurrah-  for  McClellan! 
Hurrah  for  our  Napoleon!' 

"The  second  occasion  was  at  Gettys- 
burg. We  students  weftt  to  the  borne 
of  Mr  Mills,  where  Lincoln  was  din- 
ing and  demanded  a  speech.  Lincoln 
came  out  on  the  balcony,  but  excused 
himself,  saying  that  he  had  to  give 
much   thought  to  what  he  was  go«ng 


to  say  at  the  ceremonies.  We  stu- 
dents, of  course,  thought  we  were  not 
treated   quite  fairly. 

"At  the  time  of  the  ceremonies  we 
walked  to  the  platform  that  had  been 
erected  in  the  middle  of  Cemetery 
Hill,  and  stood  in  a  position  about  20 
feet  away.  Lincoln  came  riding  up,  not 
gallantly  on  a  fine  horse  as  I  had  seen 
him  after  Antietam,  but  mounted  on 
a  horse  too  small  for  him.  His  legs 
dangled  almost  to  the  ground  and 
made  him  look  a  bit  ridiculous. 

"He  sat  in  a  large  rocking  chair 
on  the  platform  for  two  whole  hours 
vvhile  Edward  Everett  gave  his  ora- 
tion. He  moved  his  head  about  from 
right  to  left,  not  seeming  to  care  at 
all  about  his  attitude.  He  read  bis 
speech  from  beginning  to  end.  lift 
made    no   attempt    at   dramatic    effect 


'or  oratory.  His  speech  didn't  need  it. 
When  he  had  finished  and  we  _stu- 
dents  were  discussing  our  impressions, 
I  said,  'I  think  that  speech  will  take 
its  place  as  a  classic  in  English 
literature.'  " 

Douglas  Volk,  whose  father,  Leew- 
ard Volk,  made  a  bust  and  a  life  mask 
of  Lincoln,  read  from  his  father'3 
reminiscences.  James  J.  Kane  of 
Bushwick  High  School  recited  Ed- 
ward Markham's  "Lincoln."  About 
300  attended  the  'dinner,  many  of 
them  Brooklyn  men. 
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EVENING  RECORDER,  PORTERVILLE,  CALIF' 

Tuesday,  February  12,  1935 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  LINCOLN 


By   the   late   John   E.    Remsburg    of< 
Forterville 


John  E.  Remsburg,  Civil  War  vet- 
eran, author,  lecturer  and  journal- 
ist, who  passed  away  at  Ms  home 
in  Porterville  in  1919,  in  his  book 
on  Abraham  Lincoln,  pays  to  the 
martyr  president  the  tribute  append- 
ed hereto.  Mr.  Remsburg  knew 
Lincoln  personally  and  at  the  close 
of  the  war  received  in  addition  to 
an  honorable  discharge,  a  special 
certificate  of  thanks  from  President 
Lincoln.  Lincoln  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Fort  Stevens  and  the  re- 
pulse of  Gen.  Early's  army  from 
Maryland,  in  which  Mr.  Remsburg 
took  part.  He  also  met  the  Great 
Emancipator  on  other  occasions  dur- 
ing the  war.  The  following  tribute 
constitutes  in  part  the  closing  chap- 
ter   of    Mr.    Remsburg's    book: 

"To  do  good  was  Lincoln's  reli- 
gion. To  live  an  honest,  manly  life 
— to  add  to  the  sum  of  human  hap- 
piness— to  make  the  world  better 
I  for  his  having  lived — this  was  the 
aspiration  of  his  life  and  the  es- 
sence of  his  faith. 

"In  youth,  the  meanest  creature 
found  in  him  a  friend,  and  if  need 
be  a  defender.  He  wrote  essays 
and  made  speeches  against  cruelty 
to  animals  and  sought  to  impress 
upon  his  playmates'  minds  the  sac- 
redness  of  life.  The  same  tender 
regard  for  the  weak  and  unfortu- 
nate characterized  his  manhood. 
Whilst  riding  through  a  forest  once 
with  a  party  of  friends  he  saw  a 
brood  of  young  birds  on  the  ground 
which  a  storm  had  blown  from  their 
nest.  He  dismounted  from  his  horse 
and  after  a  laborous  search,  found 
the  nest  and  placed  the  birdlings 
snugly  in  their  little  home.  When 
he  reached  his  companions,  and  was 
chided  by  them  for  his  delay,  he 
isaid:    "I    could    not    have    slept    to- 


night if  I  had  not  given  those  birds 
to   their  mother." 

"The  narration  of  his  many  deeds 
of  kindness  and  mercy  while  at 
Washington  would  fill  a  volirne. 
He  loved  to  rescue  an  erring  soldier 
boy  from  the  jaws  of  death  and  fill 
his  mother's  eyes  with  tears  of  joy. 
He  loved  to  dispel  the  clouds  of 
sorrow  from  a  wife's  sad  heart  and 
warm  it  with  the  sunshine  of  hap- 
piness. He  loved  toi  take  the  child 
of  poverty  upon  his  knee  and  plant 
within  its  little  breast  the  seeds  of 
j.  confidence    and    hope. 

"A    giant    in    stature,    and    a    lion 

'  in  strength  and  courage,  he  possess- 

i  ed    the    gentleness    of    a    child    and 

Uhe    tenderness    of    a    woman.      The 

sufferings,  even  of  a  stranger,  would 

fill    his    eyes    with    tears,    and    the 

death   of   a  friend  would   overwhelm 

him.     In  his  tenth  year  his   mother 

died,   and  for  a  time  his  heart  was 

desolate,    and   he    could   not   be    con- 


soled.  In  his  fifteenth  year  his  only 
sister,  a  lovely,  fragile  flower,  just 
blooming'  into  womanhood,  drooped 
and   died,    and   life   seemed   purpose- 


than  the  cordial  and  unaffected  man- 
ner in  which,  at  Washington,  in 
the  midst  of  wealth  and  splendor  and 
refinement,    he    was    accustomed    to 


less  to  him  again.  Of  his  four  j|  receive  and  entertain  the  plain,  un- 
children  two  died  while  he  was  liv-  j|  cultured  friends  of  other  days, 
ing— Eddie,  a  fair-haired  babe,  and;  "Upon  his  rugged  honesty,  I  need 
his  beloved  Willie.  When  death  took  (I  not  dwell  The  sobriquet  of  'Honest 
these  his  sorrow  was  unutterable.  ||  Abe-  was  early  won  by  himj  and  nev. 
The  untimely  death  of  his  young  (j  er  lost  In  his  profession—a  pro- 
friend,  the  gallant  Colonel  Ellsworth,  ]  fession  in  which>  too  often,  cunning 
at  Alexandria,  and  the  death  of  his|'and  deceit,  falsehood  and  dishonesty, 
life-long  friend,  the  lamented  Edwin !  ar6    ^    mfedil£,     and    robbery    th& 


F.  Baker,  at  Ball's  Bluff,  were  blows 
that  staggered  him.  At  the  passing 
of  his  good  friend  Bowlin  Green,  he 
was  chosen  to  deliver  a  funeral  ad- 
dress. When  the  hour  arrived,  and 
he  stepped  forward  to  perform  the 
sacred  task,  his  eyes  fell  upon  the 
coffin  of  his  dead  friend,  and  for 
a  time  he  stood  transfixed — help- 
less and  speechless.  The  only  tri- 
bute he  could  pay  was  the  tribute 
of  his  tears.  When  he  turned  for 
the  last  time  from  the  bedside  of 
the  beautiful  Ann  Rutledge,  his  be- 
trothed, it  was  with  a  broken  heart 
and  a  mind  dethroned.  'Oh!  I  can 
never  be  reconciled  to  have  the  snow 
the  rain  and  the  storm  beat  upon 
her  grave,'  was  the  pitiful  burden 
of   his    plaint   for   weeks. 

"In  the  social  relations  of  life, 
he  was  a  most  exemplary  man.  He 
was  a  devoted  husband,  an  indul- 
gent father,  an  obliging  neighbor 
and  a  faithful  friend.  Mrs. Colonel 
Chapman,  a  lady  who  lived  for  a 
time  in  his  family,  pays  this  tri- 
bute to  his  private  life:  'He  was 
all  that  a  husband,  father  and  neigh 


end — a  profession  in  which,  too  oft- 
ten,  Injustice  is  a  purpled  Dives 
Sitting  at  a  bounteous  board,  and 
Justice,  a  ragged  Lazarus  lying  at 
the  gate — he  never  wavered  in  his 
loyalty  to  truth,  to  justice  and  to 
honesty.  Engaged  in  a  just  cause, 
he  was  one  of  the  most  powerful 
advocates  that  ever  addressed  a 
judge  or  jury;  engaged  in  an  un- 
just cause,  he  was  the  weakest  mem- 
ber of  his  bar.  In  fact,  he  could 
not  be  induced  to  plead  a  cause  in 
which  he  did  not  see  some  element 
of  justice,  even  though  the  techni- 
calities of  law  insured  success.  To 
one  who  had  sought  his  services 
and  had  stated  his  case,  he  replied: 
'Yes,  I  can  win  it;  but  there  are 
some  things  legally  right  that  are 
not  morally  right;  this  is  one:  I 
cannot  take  your  case.'  He  was 
once  employed  to  defend  a  person 
accused  of  murder.  As  the  trial 
progressed,  it  became  apparent  to 
him  that  his  client  had  done  the 
deed.  Turning  to  his  associate  coun- 
sel,  with   a  look   of   dissappointment 


bor  shoud  be,  kind  and  affectionate    and   Pain'    he   said   'Swett>   the   man 


to  his  wife  and  child,  and  very 
pleasant  to  all  around  him.  Never 
did  I  ever  hear  him  utter  an  un- 
kind word.'  'His  devotion  to  his 
wife  and  children,'  says  George  W. 
Julian,  'was  as  abiding  and  unbound- 
ed as  his  love  of  country.'  The 
strong  attachment  always  manifest- 
ed by  him  for  his  friends  has  often 
been  remarked.  Rich  and  poor, 
great  and  humble,  all  were  equally 
dear  to  him  and  alike  the  recip- 
ients of  his  regard  and  love.  The 
prince,  he  treated  like  a  man,  the 
humblest  man  he  treated  like  a 
prince.  Nothing  in  his  career  ex- 
hibits the  greatness  and  nobleness 
of  his  character  in   a  loftier   degree 


is  guilty;  you  defend  him;  I  can 
not.'  On  another  occasion  when  he 
discovered  that  his  client  had  gross- 
ly imposed  upon  his  confidence  and 
instituted  an  unjust  suit,  he  left 
the  court-room,  and  when  the  bail- 
iff called  for  him,  he  answered: 
'Tell  Judge  Treat  that  I  can't  come; 
I   have   to   wash   my   hands.' 

"He  was  the  most  magnanimous 
of  men.  William  H.  Seward,  his 
chief  opponent  for  the  Presidential 
nomination,  he  made  the  Premiere 
of  his  Cabinet.  Secretary  Chase 
became  his  political,  if  not  his  per- 
sonal enemy.  Yet,  recognizing  his 
fitness  for  the  place,  he  waived  all 
personal    grievances    and    appointed 


him  to  the  exalted  position  of  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  the 
highest  gift  within'  the  power  of 
the  president  to  bestow.  During  his 
professional  career,  he  was  sent  to 
Cincinnati  to  assist  Edwin  M.  Stan- 
ton in  an  important  legal  case.  The 
grim  Stanton  had  never  met  this 
plain,  Western  lawyer  before,  and 
displeased  at  his  uncouth  appearance, 
and  apparent  lack  of  ability,  treat- 
ed his  so  discourteously  that  Lin- 
coln's self-respect  compelled  him  to 
practically  withdraw  from  the  case. 
It  was  a  brutal  affront,  too  poig- 
nant for  him  ever  to  forget,  but 
not  to  forgive,  and  linked  together 
on  one  of  the  most  momentous  pages 
of  history  stands  the  names  of 
Lincoln  and  Stanton,  an  enduring 
witness  to  his  sublime  magnanimity. 
"The  murder  of  this  loving  sav- 
ior of  our  Union  was  a  disastrous 
blow,  not  only  to  the  victorious 
North  alone,  but  to  the  vanquished 
South  as  well.  Could  he  have  lived, 
the  balm  of  his  great  kindly  nature 
would  have  quickly  healed  the  na- 
tion's wounds.  "At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  conflict,  in  pleading 
tones,  he  said:  'We  are  not  enemies 
but  friends.'  And  at  its  close,  not- 
withstanding all  the  cruel,  bitter 
anguish  he  had  endured  during  those 
four  long  years  of  fratricidal  strife, 
'With  malice  toward  none,  with 
charity  for  all,'  he  died,  and  many 
a    brave    Confederate    deplored 


'The   deep   damnation  of  his 
taking   off.' 

When  Stonewall  Jackson  died  he 
paid  a  touching  tribute  to  his  gal- 
lantry, and  said:  'Let  us  forget  his 
errors  over  his  fresh-made  grave.' 
In  the  darkness  of  night,  on  a  bloody 
field  of  the  Peninsula,  he  bent  be- 
side the  prostrate  form  of  a  dying 
soldier  of  the  South,  and  while  hot 
tears  rolled  down  his  furrowed 
cheeks,  soothed  him  with  words  of 
tenderest  sympathy,  and  by  the  dim 
rays  of  a  lantern,  took  down  a 
message  to  his  mother,  and  sent  it  | 
by  a  flag  of  truce  into  the  enemies' 
lines  to  be  transmitted  to  his  home." 

"Glorious  apostle  of  humanity! 
When  shall  we  look  upon  his  like 
again?  So  honest,  so  truthful,  so 
just,  so  charitable,  so  loving,  so 
merciful!  .  .  .  .Born  in  a  cabin  of 
the  Western  wild,  dying  in  a  nation's 
capital,  its  honored  chief,  enshrined 
in  the  hearts  of  an  admiring  world, 
Abraham  Lincoln  stands  today  the 
gentlest,  purest,  noblest  character 
in  human  history.  Millenniums  may 
pass  away,  unnumbered  generations 
come  and  go|  creeds'  rise' arid  fall; 
but  the  divine  faith  of  Freedom's 
martyr — a  faith  based  upon  immu- 
table law,  eternal  justice,  universal 
liberty — a  faith  formulated  not  in 
perishable  words,  but  in  immortal 
deeds,  will  live  through  all  the  years 
to  come,  a  torch  of  hope  to  every 
son  of  toil." 
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Minneapolis  Woman,  91, 
Recalls  Abe's  Handshake 


Mrs.  Josephine  Retz  Rode  on  Float  With  Lin- 


coln, at  Otta\ya  Debate 

the  great  Lincoln  and  Stephen 
Douglas  debate  the  slavery  ques- 
tion. 

Few  people  are  living  today  who 
actually  heard  Lincoln  and  Douglas 
debate  and  fewer  still  who  can  say 
they  not  only  shook  hands  with 
Lincoln  but  watched  him  smile  and 
heard   him   talk. 

Lincoln  spoke  in  a  little  park  in 
Ottawa  that  summer  day  so  long 
ago.  Mrs.  Retz,  who  was  a  young 
Continued  on  Page  11 


A  little  French  girl  who 
ago  shook  hands  with  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, today,  grown  old  and  gray, 
celebrated  the  birthday  of  the  great 
emancipator  with  a  keener  interest 
than  most  Minneapolis  residents. 

Mrs.  Josephine  E.  Retz,  who  will 
be  91  yeai-s  old  in  April,  sat  in  her 
apartment  at  the  Curtis  hotel  today 
and  with  all  the  mental  alertness  of 
a  woman  half  her  age  recalled  the 
days  of  her  girlhood  when  she  rode 
15   miles   into   Ottawa,   111.,   to   hear 


I  girl  then,  lived  on  a  farm  out  In  La 
!  Salle  county  about  15  miles  from  the 
town.  The  whole  countryside  gath- 
ered there  to  hear  Lincoln  and 
Douglas  debate.  And  before  the 
speeches  the  town  and  country  peo- 
ple staged  a  parade.  The.  girls  of 
French  blood  who  lived  nearby  got 
up  a  float  and  it  was  on  that  float 
that  Mis.  Retz  rode.  Lincoln  stood 
in  the  middle  of  it  after  being  in- 
troduced to  each  girl  and  shaking 
hands  with  each  one.  Mrs.  Retz 
today  recalled  that  handshake  and 
the  pleasant  smile  that  accompan- 
ied it. 

She  remembers  little  of  the  actual 
words  of  the  debate  but  she  did  re- 
member that  her  father,  always  a 
democrat  before  and  afterwards, 
voted  for  Lincoln  for  President  that 
year.  Mrs.  Retz  herself  never 
voted.  She  got  along  without  it  so 
many  years,  she  said  today,  that 
she  decided  not  to  bother  in  her  old 
age.  But  she  believes  in  women 
voting. 

Drove  Ox  Team 

Mrs.  Retz  has  other  claims  to  dis- 
tinction. She  really  is  a  link  be- 
tween the  days  of  the  nation's  in- 
fancy and  today.  When  she  came 
to  the  United  States  with  her  fa- 
ther from  France  she  "was  only  5 
years  old.  The  little  family  drove 
out  70  miles  from  Chicago  into  the 
country  behind  an  ox  team,  stop- 
ping for  the  night  at  a  country 
tavern.  When  they  offered  pay- 
ment in  the  morning,  the  innkeeper 
said  to  Mrs.  Retz'  father,  "There  is 
no  charge.  Lafayette  paid  for  this." 
The  great  Frenchman's  services  to 
the  new  nation  were  still  fresh  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  in  those 
days. 

When  Lincoln  was  assassinated 
Mrs.  Retz'  father  took  her  up  to 
Chicago  to  see  the  funeral  cortege 
pass  through  on  its  way  to  Spring- 
field, 111.,  where  the  president  was 
buried.  The  whole  country  was 
in  mouring,  Mrs.  Retz  said.  Chi- 
cago was  hung  with  black  and  white 
crepe  and  pictures  of  Lincoln  were 
everywhere. 

Sees  Many  Changes 

In  the  long  years  of  "her  life  Mrs. 
Retz,  who  has  three  daughters  and 
five  grandchildren,  has  seen  many 
great  changes.  In  her  childhood 
families  who  used  ox  teams  now 
use  automobiles  or  even  airplanes. 
Pioneer  days  were  hard  but  the  peo- 
ple were  friendly  and  hospitable 
and  helped  each  other,  she  said. 
Her  husband  also  was  at  the  Lin- 
coln and  Douglas  debate  at  Ottawa 
though  the  two  were  not  married 
until  a  year  later.  They  moved  to 
Iowa  and  there  Mrs.  Retz  has  lived 
most  of  her  life.  She  came  to  Min- 
neapolis to  visit  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
John  Seaman  Garns.  Another 
daughter,  Miss  M.  Louis  Retz,  lives 
with  her  mother. 

Mrs.  Retz  recalled  today  many  of 
the  incidents  of  her  pioneer  life, 
particularly  about  Indian  uprisings. 
She  told  of  one  uprising  when  the 
people  from  all  around  the  country- 
side fled  into  town  for  protection 
save  one  family.  The  Indians 
swooped  down  upon  the  family, 
scalped  the  father  and  mother,  and 
carried  off  the  two  girls  to  near 
Dubuque.  An  old  Indian  chief  of 
the  neighborhood  helped  the  white 
men  get  the  two  girls  back  but  for 
that  he  could  never  return  to  his 
own  people.  He  would  have  been 
killed  had  he  done  so.  He  remained 
with  the  white  men  for  the  rest  of 
his  life  and  Mrs.  Retz  often  saw 
him  in  her  girlhood.  He  was  a 
great  hero  in  the  community. 


Retz,   Mrs.   Jose-ohine 
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Two  Recall 
'Honest  Abe' 

Minneapolis    Folk    to    Relive 

Childhood  Days  Tomorrow 

in  Memory  of  Lincoln' 

Friday  will  be  more  ythan  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  birthday  to  many 
persons  in  Minneapolis,  it  will  be 
a  day  of  memory  for  those  who 
saw  the  Great  Emancipator  him- 
self. 

Childhood  will  come  again  to  Mrs. 
J.  Gilmore,  a  91-year-old  resident 
of  the  Jones  Harrison  home.  Al- 
though she  is  unable  to  leave  her 
room,  she  will,  in  momery,  climb 
up  the  knee  of  the  gaunt  young  cir- 
cuit judge  who  rode  into  the  farm- 
yard of  her  father's  home,  asking 
for  lodging.  She  will  look  out  of 
the  window  of  her  home  between 
Springfield  and  Mount  Pulaski,  111., 
and  see  that  old  sorrel  horse,  bear-; 
ing  its  unattractive  burden,  come 
through  the  gate. 

She  will  hear  the  witty  stories, 
told  as  she  sat  on  his  knee  in  crino- 
line and  lace.  She  will  see  him 
as  he  came  then  almost  every  Sat- 
urday night  to  stay  at  hftr  father's 
home  as  he  made  his  way  between 
the  two  towns.  She  will  answer 
the  two  questions  he  always  asked 
the  children,  "How  old  are  you?" 
and  "What  books  do  you  read  in 
school?"  She  will  see  her  family 
shocked  by  his  table  etiquet  as  he 
sopped  his  bread  in  the  meat  plate. 
All  these  things  and  more  are  vivid 
memories  to  Mrs.  Gilmore. 

Tomorrow  will  find  Mrs.  Jose- 
phine T.  Retz,  4300  Linden  Hills 
boulevard,  a  little  girl  riding  into 
Ottawa,  111.,  on  a  hay  rig  with  a 
group  of  friends  to  hear  two  men 
debate  the  slavery  question.  Again 
she  will  know  her  joy  when  a  tall 
young  fellow  named  Lincoln  climb- 
ed up  onto  the  rig  as  it  swung  into 
a  parade  and  rode  with  them  ] 
through  the  town.  Again  she  will 
see  his  smile  and  feel  his  hand 
clasp  as  he  left  the  party  to  meet 
his  oratorical  foe,  Douglas. 
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Revord,   John 
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Centenarian  Recalls 

Lincoln  as  Old  Friend 

Woodbine,  N.  J. — Uncle  Johnny  Re- 
Tord  snuggled  down  in  his  favorite 
chair  in  the  "settin'  room"  of  his  home 
at  Martintown,  near  here,  and  looked 
back   on   ninety-six   years   of  life. 

Uncle  Johnny  remembers  Abraham 
Lincoln  as  a  friend.  He  knew  him  be- 
(  fore  his  famous  debate  with  Douglas 
at  Freeport. 

Many's  the  time  he  swapped  yarns 
with  him  at  the  corner  grocery  store 
in  the  little  Illinois  town  where  the 
great  Civil  war  President  first  prac- 
ticed law. 

"Yes,  siree,  old  Abe  certainly  could 
tell  'em  fit  to  make  your  sides  spilt," 
he  mused  reflectively,  pulling  on  his 
new  briar  pipe,  which  was  a  present 
from  his  wife. 

When  the  Civil  war  broke  out,  Lin- 
coln called  for  volunteers,  and  Uncle 
Johnny,  who  had  moved  into  the  wilds 
of  Michigan,  joined  the  Fifth  regiment 
of  Michigan  volunteers.  He  served 
through  the  war,  then  his  brothers 
died  and  he  came  East.  He  was 
wounded  during  the  war,  emerged 
with  the  rank  of  a  lieutenant,  and  re- 
members talking  with  Lincoln  on  sev- 
eral  occasions. 

Revord  is  not  troubled  over  the  pres- 
ent generation  of  "young  'uns."  He 
believes  they  are  all  right.  Nor  does 
he  think  much  of  prohibition,  although 
he  isn't  a  drinking  man,  but  feels 
that  folks  should  decide  for  them- 
selves what  they   like. 


Revord,  John  B. 
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Town  to  Honor 
Vet,  98,  Who  Saw 
Abe  Lincoln  Shot 


Special  to  the  Evening  Ledger 

Woodbine,  N.  J.,  May  24.— Mar- 
tintown,  a  suburb  here,  will  turn  out 
in  full  force  tonight  to  celebrate  the 
birthday  of  its  oldest  inhabitant, 
John  B.  Revord,  98-year-old  Civil 
War  veteran  and  a  witness  of  the 
assassination  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Mr  Revord  was  born  in  Monroe, 
Mich.,  and  when  President  Lincoln 
issued  the  call  for  volunteers,  he 
enlisted  in  Company  E,  Fifth  Regi- 
ment, Michigan  Volunteers. 

His  failing  eyes  brightened  as  he 
sat  up  in  bed,  where  he  has  been 
confined  for  the  past  few  days 
when  he  spoke  of  his  hero.  Abra 
ham  Lincoln  was  one  of  the  great- 
est characters  mankind  has  ever 
known,"  he  said. 

"I   was   in   Ford's  Theatre   when 
Lincoln  was  shot.    It  started  out  to 


be  a  great  night.  But  when  Joh» 
Wilkes  Booth  stepped  into  the  Pres- 
ident's box  and  shot  Lincoln,  it 
plunged  the  country  into  grief, 
was  in  a  posse  that  tried  to  capture 
the  assassin." 

Mr.  Revord  is  a  familiar  figure  m 
Martintown,  where,  until  a  short 
time  ago,  he  worked  around  his 
poultry  farm. 


Reynolds,    Lev/is  Gardner 
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-Recalling  his  childhood  days 
when  he  once  had  the  distinc- 
tion pf  sitting  on  Abraham  Lin- 
coln s  knee,  Lewis  Gardner  Rey- 
nolds, custodian  of  the  Lincoln 
Relics      Museum,      Washington 


D.  C.,  gazes  thoughtfully  .at  a 
™  Tsof  the  ^reat  Emancipator 
Mr.  Reynolds  is  standing  beside 
the  chair  in  which  the  President 
studied  law  in   Springfield,   111 
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WASHINGTONIAN  REMEMbfcKS 

SITTING  UPON  LINCOLN'S  KNEE 
■JSK     - /  j-  v^|, — ' 

Only  6  Years  Old  Then,  He 

Says,  but  Recalls  Thrill 

Given  to  Him. 


Believes  He  Is  Last  Living 

Person  to  Have  Been  So 

Honored  as  Child. 


While  the  Nation  is  celebrating  the 
120th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the 
Great  Emancipator  today,  there  is  one 
Washingtonian  who  enjoys  a  distinc- 
tion of  which  he  is  proud,  and  looks 
back  upon  with  fondest  recollection. 

Lewis  G.  Reynolds,  custodian  of  the 
famous  "  Oldroyd  collection  of  Lincoln 
|  relics  in  the  Lincoln  Museum,  516  Tenth 
street,  believes  he  is  the  last  living  per- 
son who,  as  a  child,  sat  upon  the  knee 
of  President  Lincoln. 

Thus  today,  while  gazing  upon  fa- 
mous relics  of  the  great  Civil  War 
President,  Mr.  Reynolds  recalled  vividly 
the  occasion  at  the  White  House  when 
on  or  near  his  sixth  birthday  he  re- 
ceived the  greatest  thrill  of  his  life  by 
sitting  on  the  knee  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  feeling  the  latter's  kindly  touch. 

Although  not  positive  about  the  exact 
date,  Mr.  Reynolds  said  he  feels  reason- 
ably sure  that  it  was  June  28,  1864,  his 
sixth  birthday,  that  the  memorable 
event  occurred. 

"Father,  a  captain  of  one  of  the  com- 
panies of  the  Treasury  Guards,  w'as  to 
have  a  conference  with  his  Commander- 
in-Chief,  and  I  accompanied  him,"  Mr. 
Reynolds  said  in  describing  the  occasion. 
"While  they  were  discussing  the  matter 
of  the  conference,  which  lasted  nearly 
an  hour,  the  President  picked  me .  up, 
set  me  on  his  knee,  and  I  can  feel  yet 
the  gentle-  stroke  of  that  big  firm  hand 
as  he  stroked  my  head,  like  the  halo  of 
a  great  benediction.  I  almost  remem- 
ber his  voice,"  Mr.  Reynolds  continued, 
adding: 

"Toward  the  end  of  the  conference 
Mr.  Lincoln  carried  me  to  one  of  the 
large  windows  overlooking  the  Potomac 
River,  rested  me  on  the  deep  window 
seat  and  stood  there  with  one  arm  about 
me  while  pointing  out  to  the  captain 
some  points  of  vantage  he  wished  him 
to  be  familiar  with. 

"I  saw  President  Lincoln  scores  of 
times,"  Mr.  Reynolds  says,  "as  father's 
duties  took  him  frequently  to  the  Exec- 
utive Mansion,  and  he  often  .took  me 
with  him.  But  I  recall  being  actually 
on  Lincoln's  lap  and  in  his  arms  but 
once."  >   , 

Mr.  Reynolds  recalls  the  scenery 
around  trie  White  House  and  many 
other  things  he  observed  as  a  boy  while 
watching  his  father,  Capt.  Lucius  D. 
Reynolds,  put  his  men  through  drills  on 
the  White  House  grounds. 

He  tells  one  of  his  father's  favorite 
stories  regarding  an  incident  on  the 
White  House  grounds.  With  President 
Lincoln  and  scores  of  other  spectators 
looking   on,   his   father,    while    putting 


his  men  through  drills,  could  not  think 
of  the  proper  command  to  stop  them 
when  they  approached  a  terract,  with 
the  result  that  the  men  marched  down 
it.  They  continued  in  such  good  order, 
however,  that  the  President  and  other 
spectators  thought  it  was  a  regular  part 
of  the  drill. 
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Reynolds  .Lewis  G. 


WASHINGTONIAN  REMEMBERS 
SITTING  UPON  LINCOLN'S  KNEE 


Only  6  Years  Old  Then,  He 

Says,  but  Recalls  Thrill 

Given  to  Him. 


Believes  He  is  Last  Living 

Person  to  Have  Been  So 

Honored  as  Child. 

While  the  Nation  is  celebrating  the 
120th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the 
Great  Emancipator  today,  there  is  one 
Washingtonian  who  enjoys  a  distinc- 
tion of  which  he  is  proud,  and  looks 
back  upon  with  fondest  recollection. 

Lewis  G.  Reynolds,  custodian  of  the 
famous  Oldrcyd  collection  of,  Lincoln 
relics  in  the  Lincoln  Museum,  516  Tenth 
street,  believes  he  is  the  last  living  per- 
son who,  as  a  child,  sat  upon  the  knee 
of  President  Lincoln. 

Thus  today,  while  gazing  upon  fa- 
mous relics  of  the  great  Civil  War 
Fresident,  Mr.  Reynolds  recalled  vividly 
the  occasion  at  the  White  House  when 
on  or  near  his  sixth  birthday  he  re- 
ceived the  greatest  thrill  of  his  life  by 
I  sitting  en  the  knee  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  feeling  the  latter's  kindly  touch. 

Although  not  positive  about  the  exact 
date,  Mr.  Reynolds  said  he  feels  reason- 
ably sure  that  it  was  June  23.  1864,  his 
sixth  birthday,  that  the  memorable 
event  occurred. 

"Father,  a  captain  of  one  of  the  com- 
panies of  the  Treasury  Guards,  was  to 
have  a  conference  with  his  Commander- 
in-Chief,  and  I  accompanied  him,"  Mr. 
Reynolds  said  in  describing  the  occasion. 
"While  they  were  discussing  the  matter 
of  the  conference,  which  lasted  nearly 
an  hour,  the  President  picked  me  up, 
set  me  on  his  knee,  and  I  can  feel  .yet 
the  gentle  stroke  of  that  big  firm  hand 
as  he  stroked  my  head,  like  the  halo  of 
a  great  benediction.  I  almost  remem- 
ber his  voice,"  Mr.  Reynolds  continued, 
adding: 

"Toward  the  end  of  the  conference 
Mr.  Lincoln  carried  me  to  one  of  the 
large  windows  overlooking  the  Potomac 
River,  rested  me  on  the  deep  window 
seat  and  stood  there  with  one  arm  about 
me  while  pointing  out  to.  the  captain 
some  points  of  vantage  he  wished  him 
to  be  familiar  with. 

"I  saw  President  Lincoln  scores  of 
times,"  Mr.  Reynolds  says,  "as  father's 
duties  took  him  frequently  to  the  Exec- 
utive Mansion,  and  he  often  took  me 
with  him.  But  I  recall  being  actually 
en  Lincoln's  lap  and  in  his  arms  but 
once." 

Mr.  Reynolds  recalls  the  scenery 
around  the  White  House  and  many 
other  things  he  observed  as  a  boy  while 
watching  his  father,  Capt.  Lucius  D. 
Reynolds,  put  his  men  through  drills  on 
the  White  House  grounds. 

He  tells  one  of  his  father's  favorite 
stones  regarding  an  incident  on  the 
White  House  grounds.  With  President 
Lincoln  and  scores  of  other  spectators 
looking    on,    his    father,    while    putting- 


Upper:   Mr.   Reynolds  at  age  of   G. 
Below:  Mr.  Reynolds  today. 

his  men  through  drills,  could  not  think 
of  the  proper  command  to  stop  them 
when  they  approached  a  terrace,  with 
the  result  that  the  men  marched  down 
it.  They  continued  in  such  good  order, 
however,  that  the  President  and  other 
spectators  thought  it  was  a  regular  part 
of  the  drill. 
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Rhea,    James 
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James  Rhea,  91,  Recalls  Boyhood 
Acquaintance  With  A.  Lincoln 

Rising  Lawyer  And  Future  President  Often  Stayed 
At  Rhea  Home    In  Island  Grove. 


"Lincoln  was  a  very  peculiar  look- 
ing-man.  Taller  and  slimmer  than 
most  men  anyway,  he  always  wore 
that  stove  pipe  hat  that  made  him 
look  even  taller  and  thinner."  That 
is  the  way  that  James  H.  Rhea,  91- 
year-old  visitor  to  Springfield  re- 
members Abraham  Lincoln.  Mr. 
Rhea  is  well  qualified  to  speak  of 


Lincoln  as  people 
he,  was  president, 
dent  was  several 
the  Rhea  home  in 
Mr.  Rhea  recalls 
his  father  to  the 
the  lawyer. 

Mr.  Rhea,  who 
home  of  his  sister 


knew  him  before 
for  the  war  presi- 
times  a  visitor  at 
Island  Grove,  and 
trips  made  with 
office  of  Lincoln, 

is  visiting  at  the 
■in-law,  Mrs.  L.  B. ; 


Rhea,  633  South  Lincoln  avenue, 
was  born  and  reared  at  Island 
Grove.  Lincoln,   when  he  had  cases 

to  try  in  that  vicinity,  stayed  at  the 
Rhea  home. 

"But  we  (the  children)  didn't  get 
to  see  much  of  Mr.  Lincoln  on  those 
visits,"  Mr.  Rhea  relates.  "Mother 
always  kept  us  shooed  away  from 
him  for  he  was  a  pretty  important 
man  even  in  those  days." 

He  goes  on  to  tell,  however,  that 
when  his  father  brought  him  to 
Springfield  he  was  allowed  to  visit 
at  the  law  office  and  always  shook 
hands  with  the  rising  young  lawyer. 

Mr.  Rhea  saw  Lincoln  many  times 
during  his  campaign  for  president 
and  marched   in  torchlight  parades 


and  attended  rallies  which  marked 
the  birth  of  the  Republican  party. 
He  attended  one  of  the  Lincoln- 
Douglas  debates  and  remembers  the 
famous  'I  sold;  Douglas  bought'  re- 
partee attributed  to  Lincoln  when 
he  was  accused  of  selling  whiskey 
over  the  counter  of  his  Salem  store. 
Mr.  Rhea  saw  Lincoln  again  when 
the  body  of  the  slain  president  lay 
in  state  in  the  old  state  house.  He 
recalls  the  day-long  line  of  people, 
four  abreast,  which  passed  the  bier, 
and  finally  had  to  be  turned  away 
so  that  the  body  could  be  moved  to 
the  cemetery.  "I  walked  from  the 
state  house  to  the  cemetery  and 
back  that  day,"  Rhea  said.  "Homes 
and  stores  were  draped.  Everyone 
was  sad." 

Springfield  before  1860  is  still 
fresh  in  Mr.  Rhea's  mind.  He  tells  of 
the  muddy  condition  of  the  square 
and  the  first  pavement  of  large 
wood  blocks.  "It  didn't  last  long," 
he  remembered. 

When  farming  families  came  to 
Springfield  to  do  their  trading  many  j 
of  them  stayed  at  the  old  American 
House.  "Sangamon  county  people 
were  charged  twenty-five  cents  for 
a  meal,"  Mr.  Rhea  said,  "but  'out- 
siders* had  to  pay  thirty  or  forty 
cents."  He  remembers  Smith 
brother's,  Thayer's,  and  the  Bunn 
grocery  as  the  places  his  father 
traded. 

Mr.  Rhea  attended  the  laying  of 
'  the  cornerstone  for  the  'new'  state- 
house  and  recalled  that  before  the 
building  was  erected  the  plot  of 
ground  was  covered  with  hazel  brush 
and  timber.  "Springfield  is  bigger 
and  better  now,"  Mr.  Rhea  reported. 
"The  only  street  that  seems  near  the 
same  to  me  is  Fifth  street." 

Mr.  Rhea  was  born  March  14, 
1846.  He  lived  23  years  at  Island 
Grove  and  for  several  years  in  Mc- 
Clean  county  near  Seabrook.  Since 
1885  he  has  lived  at  Belleflower,  111. 
He  married  Elizabeth  Boikin  in  1865. 
She  died  in  1929. 


nolle    t  1  n/irtl  n    wll  H.ttv    dpnlns 


Rhodes,    James  tford 


His     Broad      Charity  —  James     Ford 
Eliodes's  Estimate  of  Lincoln. 


One  loves  to  linger  over  the  last, 
days  of  Lincoln.  He  had  nothing  but! 
mercy  and  kindness  for  his  bygone  en- 
emies. "Do  not  allow  Jefferson  Davis; 
to  escape  the  law;  he  must  be 
hanged,"  was  said  to  him.  "Judge  not 
that  ye  be  not  judged"  came  the  re- 
ply. On  the  boat  journey  from  City 
Point  to  Washington  (April  8,  9)'  he' 
and  his  companions,  among  whom  was; 
Sumner,  conversed  with  the  freedom1 
of  a  "small  family  party,"  and  were; 
happy  that  the  end  of  the  war  was  in 
sight.  On  the  Sunday  (the  9th)  he 
read  to  them  from  his  favorite  play,  i 
"Macbeth,"  .'  ; 

"Duncan  is  in  his  grave; 
After  life's  fitful  fever  he  sleeps  well; 
Treason  has  done  his  worst;  nor  steel, 

nor  poison, 
Malice  domestic,  foreign  levy,  nothing 
Can  touch  him  further."  , 
A   second   time   he   read   these    words 
aloud. 

*         •         * 

■    Friday,   April    14,   Lincoln    held   his 
last  Cabinet  meeting.     General  Grant 
was    present    and    said    that    he    was 
anxious   in   his   continual   expectation 
of  hearing  from  Sherman.    The  Presi- 
dent replied:      "I  have   no  doubt  that 
favorable  news  will  soon  come  for  I 
had  last  night  my  usual  dream  which 
has  preceded  nearly  every  important 
event  of  the  war.     I  seemed  to  be  in 
a  singular     and     indescribable  vessel, 
but  always  the  same  and  to  be  moving 
with  great  rapidity  toward  a  dark  and 
and  indefinite  shore."    Matters  of  rou- 
tine   were    disposed    of    and    then    the 
subject   of     reconstruction   was   taken 
up.     After  some  discussion  the  Presi- 
dent said:  "I  think  it  providential  that 
this  great  rebellion  is  crushed,  just  as 
Congress  has  adjourned  and  there  are 
none  of  the  disturbing  elements  of  that 
body  to  hinder  and  embarrass  us.     If 
we  are  wise  and  discreet  we  shall  re- 
animate the  States  and  get  their  gov- 
ernments in  successful  operation,  with 
order  prevailing  and  the  Union  re-es- 
tablished   before   Congress   comes   to- 
gether in  December.  ......     I  hope 

there  will  be  no  persecution,  no  bloody 
work  after  the  war  is  over.  No  one 
need  expect  me  to  take  any  part  in 
hanging  or  killing  those  men,  even  the 
worst  of  them.  <  Frighten  them  out  of 
the  country,  open  the  gates,  let  down 
the  bars,  scare  them  off  (throwing  up 
his  hands  as  if  scaring  sheep).  Enough 
lives  have  been  sacrificed." 
*  *  * 
While  the  rejoicing  went  on  in 
Charleston  and  echoes  of  the  jubilation 
of  the  early  week  responded  through- 
out the  North,  Lincoln  was  assassin- 
ated. 


"Caesar  was  the  entire  and  perfect 
man,"  wrote  Mommsen.  ".  .  .  .  But 
in  this  very  circumstance  lies  the  dif- 
ficulty, we  may  perhaps  say  the  im- 
possibility, of  depicting  Caesar  to  the 
life.  As  the  artist  can  paint  every- 
thing save  only  consummate  beauty,  so 
the  historian,  when  once  in  a  thou- 
sand years  he  encounters  the  perfect, 
can  only  be  silent  regarding  it."  This 
were  truer  of  Lincoln  than  of  Caesar, 
yet  it  is  true  of  neither.  In  intellect 
Caesar  surpassed  Lincoln.  Yet  it  re- 
mained for  Washington  and  Lincoln 
to  render  false  for  the  first  time  in 
history  the  generalization  of  Montes- 
quieu: "Constant  experience  shows  us 
that  every  man  invested  with  power 
is  apt  to  abuse  it;  he  pushes  on  till 
he  comes  to  something  that  limits 
him.    Is  it  not  strange,  though  true,  to 


ti 


A"  , 


say   that   virtue     itself     has   need   or 
limits." 

i     Poet,  preacher  and  orator  have  said 
all    that   can    be    said   of   Lincoln.      It 
were   too   much   to    claim   for    him    a 
world  glory  alongside  of  those  men  of 
titanic  intellects  who     have   bestrode 
:  the  Old  World,  and  v/hose  deeds  have 
amazed  the  New.    It  is  enough  that  he 
j  is   dear   to   Americans   and   enshrined 
jjnext   to   Washington   in    their   hearts. 
ij  What  a  tribute  to  the  worth  of     the 
J  man   is  the   love   and   respect   of  the 
j  two  sections  of  the  country  that  strove 
|  against  each  other  in  a  long  and  cruel 
fJwar!        Men     marvel     at     Alexander, 
Caesar  and  Napoleon;   their  intimates 
and   their   subjects   feared   them.     No 
one  stood  in  awe  of  Lincoln;    we  re- 
spect, admire  and  love  him.     The  oth- 
ers  were   puffed   up  with   pride   until 
they  thought     themselves   demi-gods; 
he   received     suggestion   and   counsel 
that  any   other   powerful   ruler   would 
have    spurned.       Personal   aggrandize- 
ment ruled  the  giants;    abnegation  of 
self   him   who   was   molded    from    the 
clay  "of  the  unexhausted  West." 

A  historian,  who  for  sixteen  years 
has  studied   closely  Lincoln's  charac- 
ter and  actions,  who  has  reflected  up- 
j  on   his   speeches,   his  public   and  pri- 
vate  letters,   who   has   tried   to   know 
him  as  those  did  that  saw  him  daily, 
feels  in  recording  his  death  as  poign- 
ant regret  that  he  should  have  been 
taken  away  when  his  people  still  need- 
ed him  and  when  his  wisdom  would 
have  had  full  scope.    His  truthfulness, 
honesty  and  self-abnegation  make  bet- 
ter men  of  the  students  of  his  words 
and   deeds   and     we   all  experience  a 
I  moral  uplifting  in  the     contemplation 
|  of  his  character.  The  uncouthness  and 
oddity    of    the    man    have    gone    with 
him  to  the  grave;  his  speeches,    state 
papers,  letters,  records  of  his  conver- 
sation and  some  of  his  stories  remain. 
We  see  the  best,  but  the  man  we  see 
j  is  not  untrue  to  life.    Indeed  the  rough- 
'  ness  of  his  manners  was  an  incident 
so  trivial  that  we  forget  it  naturally 
without  making  an  effort  to  ignore  it. 
We  can  see  into  the  very  soul  of  Lin- 
coln and  know  him  as  lie  knew  him- 
self.    Let     everything     be  told  about 
him  and   we   shall   never   respect  hiru 
less,  but  shall  always,  love  him  more. 

Lincoln's  love  of  country  hardly  left 
room  for  love  of  self.  Other  rulers  of 
great  power  have  remorselessly 
crushed  those  who  stood  in  their  way. 
He  said,  "I  am  not  in  favor  of  crush- 
ing anybody  out."  It  is  sometimes 
thought  that  virtue  in  a  man  of  ac- 
tion cannot  coexist  with  great  ability 
and  it  is  undeniable  that  much  con- 
temporary opinion  of  Lincoln  ran: 
well-meaning  but  weak,  honest  but 
without  force.  When  his  death  came, 
men  recognized  all  the  more  his  good- 
ness, but  then,  too,  they  said  he  had 
been  wise;  a  judgment  which  a  later 
generation  has  confirmed.  "The  new 
pilot,"  as  Emerson  said,  "Was  hurried 
to  the  helm  in  a  tornado;"  but  after 
he  had  taken  his  bearings  what  a 
skillful  pilot  he  made! — From  "A  His- 
tory of  the  United  States  From  the 
Compromise  of  1850,"  by  James  Ford 
Rhodes. 
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Calls  Lincoln  Military  Genius 
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GEN  EDMUND  RICE. 

"Lincoln   Was  a  Military  Genius  of 
the  First  Order." 

"Lincoln's  marvellous  military  abili- 
ty," says  Gen  Edmund  Rice,  a  veteran 
of  two  wars,  "has  not  received  that  at- 
tention from  his  biographers  that  should 
have  been  given  to  this  important 
feature  of  his  makeup. 

"His  dispatches  to  his  various  gen- 
erals during  the  progress  of  the  war- 
wherein  the  president,  from  a  strictly 
tactician's  standpoint,  so  ably  discussed 
the  merits  of  this  plan  or  that  plan 
for  c^ircvimventing  the  positions  of  the 
confederates  have  shown  that  Mr  Lin- 
coln, to  my  mind,  was  a  military  genius 
of  the  first  order. 

■'That  remarkable  letter  to  Gen  Mc- 
Clellan  of  Oct  13,  1862,  written  after  the 
battle  of  Antietam,  and  beginning  with 

the  words,  'You  remember  my  speaking 
to  you  of  what  I  called  your  over- 
cautiousness'   Is  a  case   in  point. . 

"In  this  document  Mr  Lincoln  re- 
ferred to  the  proposed  'inside,'  and  the 
equally  advocated  'outside,'  methods  for 
'marching  on'  Richmond,  in  a  way  that 
showed  the  president  had  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  topography  of  the 
country  as  well  as  of  the  particular 
rules  of  military  science  that  would 
apply. 

"Then,  again,  what  ''commanding  gen- 
eral, other  than  McClellan,  perhaps, 
would  have  stood,  without  resigning, 
the  sting  of  the  following  telegram  from 
the  President?  .  ' 

"I  have  just  received  your  dispatch 
about  sore-tongued  and  fatigued  horses. 
Will   you   pardon    me    for    asking   what 

)the    horses    of    your    army    have    done, 

;  since   the   battle   of   Antietam,   that   fa- 
tigues anything?" 

"No,"  said  Gen  Rice,  "I  never  met 
President  Lincoln  personally.  I  was 
but  a  young  soldier  in  those  days  hav- 
ing been  commissioned  captain  of  Co 
G.  19th  Massachusetts  regt,  in  18(51, 
when  I  was  but  22  years  of  age.  But  I 
saw    the    President    on    more    than    one 

I  occasion,   at   army   reviews,    and   I   dis 
tinctlv    remember    the    time    when,    in 
1802,    the    entire    army    of    the    Potomac 

|  marched  by  the  nation's  leader," 
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HEARD  LINCOLN  DEBATE 

Happy  Times  of   Eventful    Life 
Freshest  in  Memory. 


HOME   IS    NEAR   HILLSBORO 


[Special  to  The  Indianapolis  Newsl 
HILLSBORO,  Ind.,  July  1.— In  a 
sunny  south  window  on  a  farm  near 
Hillsboro  sits  an  old  lady  and 
the  sunshine  radiates  from  her  smil- 
ing face  as  she  nods  her  head,  and 
in  a  soft  Voice  tells  one  stories  of 
the  days  of  her  youth.  This  charming 
"Little  Grandmother,"  as  her  great- 
grandchildren call  her,  is  Cynthia 
Ann  Richards,  a  daughter,  of  Alex- 
ander and  Sabrina  Blaine  Walker, 
who  freed  their  slaves  in  Kentucky 
long  before  the  civil  war  and  came 
to  Clark  County,  Indiana,  where 
Cynthia  Ann  was  born  ivaf-  back  in 
1840.  „.    , 

Through  all  the  years  Mrs.  Rich- 
ards seems  to  have  remembered  only 
the  happy  times  of  her  life.  After 
her  eight  children  were  reared  she 
found  pleasure  in  bringing  up  two 
crphan  grandchildren  and  two  great- 
grandchildren. 

Cared   for  by   Colored   Mammy. 

"When  she  was  two  years  old  her 
mother  died,  but  the  baby  was  cared 
for  by  her.  colored  mammy,  brought 
with  the  family  from  Kentucky. 

Several  years  later  Cynthia's  fa- 
ther'died    and    she    was    sent    to    live 


CYNTHIA    ANN  RICHARDS 


with  the  Walker  folk,  way  down  in 
St.  Louis.  She  was  unhappy  there  in 
the  city  and  one  morning  she  hid  a 
few  of  her  cherished  treasures  in  a 
carpet  bag  and  ran  away  to  friends 
in  southern  Illinois.  The  broad  Mis- 
sissippi at  St.  Louis  then  was  crossed 
by  ferry. 

"I  had  wonderful  dreams  of  the 
magic  that  lay  in  the  land  across  the 
river,"  Mrs.  Richards  relates,  "and  I 
imagined  I  could  make  rriy  living 
with  these  two  hands  and  I  have  al- 
ways kept  my  vows.  I  was  always 
small,  never  having  weighed  a  hun- 
dred pounds  in  my  life. 

"When  I  was  sixteen  I  was  mar- 
ried to  James  Richards,  and  I  wove 
and  spun,  cooked  and  baked  as  all 
the  women  did  at  that  time. 

Abraham   Lincoln. 

"Did  I  know  Abraham  Lincoln? 
Well,  I  should  say  I  did.  Knew  him 
well.  I  heard  a  rousing  debate  be- 
tween Lincoln  and  Douglas  at  Hills- 
boro, 111.,  in  1860.  My  people  were 
Whigs,  and  when  Father  Abraham 
called  for  troops,  Mr.  Richards  joined 
the  5th  Missouri  cavalry,  Company 
H,  under  Jim  Seigle.  It  was  an'  in- 
dependent regiment;  each  man  pro- 
viding his  own  horse  and  a  rifle. 

"I  could  shoot  as  good  as  my  hus- 
band, and  had  many  occasions  to  do 
so,  for  the  bushwhackers  gave  us  lots 
of  trouble.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
year  of  the  war  my  husband  came 
home  for  a  few  days,  and  when  he 
went  back  I  took  my  two  babies  and 
went  with  him  to  Waynesville,  Mo., 
where  his  company  was  camped.  It 
was  a  hard  journey  on  horseback,  up 
.and  down  the  rocky  hills  and  fording 
many    streams. 

"When  we  arrived  at  camp  we 
rented  a  three-room  loghouse,  hired 
a  colored  woman  to  care  for  my  chil- 
dren, and  I  went  into  the  camp  as 
nurse. 

Two    IVurses    to    a    Company. 

"There  were  two  nurses  to  a  com- 
pany. We  wore  gingham  dresses  and 
white  aprons.  The  soldiers  had  tents 
and  although  we  did  not  have  the 
wonderful  supplier  of  today,  we  had 
all  we  needed.  We  nursed  smallpox 
cases    one    whole    winter. 

"When  Pierce,  the  raider,  came  up 
from  the  south  it  was  our  boys  who 
stopped  him. 

"I  received  no  pay  for  my  nursing, 
for  we  did  not  think  of  money  in 
those  days,  and  did  not  expect  any- 
thing. All  we  wanted  was  to  save 
our  Union.  The  soldiers  received 
their  rations  uncooked,  and,  with 
the  help  of  one  colored  woman,  I 
cooked  for  fifteen  men  along  with 
my  other  work.  For  the  cooking  the 
soldiers  paid  me  $1  a  week.  One  poor 
fellow  at  the  end  of  the  war  had  no 
money  to  pay  for  his  cooking,  and 
he  gave  me  his  horse,  which  I  took 
home  with   me. 

Went  Back  to  Illinois. 

"Yes,  indeed,  I  could  ride  and  jump 
the  highest  fence  there  was  in  those 
days  and  I  think  I  would  enjoy  a  ride 
now  if  it  wasn't  for  this  rheumatism. 

"At  the  close  of  the  war  we  went 
homo  to  Illinois.  Several  years  later 
the  state  of , Missouri  gave  each  of  her 
soldiers,,  $100.  How  well  I  recall  the 
day  we  received  those  two  $50  gold 
|  pieces  for  the  days  following  the  war 
were  hard  ones." 

And  so  the  pageant  of  her  life  goes 
on  through  memories  of  year  on  year 
as  she  sits  and  rocks  the  hours  away 
at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Alpha  Bever,  her 
I  daughter. 
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THE    LOS    ANGELES    RECORD 


HE   SAW  LINCOLN  SHOT 


By   AGNESS   UNDERWOOD 

""yES,  oh  yes,  I  was  in  the  Ford 

■*•  theater  the  night  Lincoln  was 
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shot.  First  time  in  my  life  I'd  ever 
been  in  a  show  house,  and  what  a 
night  that  was,  I  remember  it, 
just  as  plain  as  if  it  all  happened 
yesterday." 

D.  J.  Richards.  79,  probably  bet- 
ter  known  as  "Dad,  the  Rambler," 
was  speaking.  He  believes  he  is 
the  only  person  now  living  who 
was  in  the  Ford  theater,  the  night 
,  John  Wilkes  Booth  shot  Abraham 
Lincoln,  president  of  civil  war 
days. 

"Yes,"  Richards  continued,  "I  was 
just  a  boy  of  15  then  and  as  a  re- 
ward fon  good  conduct  in  school — I 
was  going  to  the  Columbia  Military 
school  in  Lancaster  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania then — my  father  promised  he'd 
take  me  with  him  on  a  trip  to  Wash- 
ington. 

"I  was  the  envy  of  all  the  boys  in 
the  school,  because  I  had  told  them 
I  wanted  to  shake  hands  with  the 
president  when  I  got  to  the  capitol. 
"We  left  home  on  the  13th  of  April, 
and  arrived  in  Washington  on  the 
14th.  We  soon  found  that  we  couldn't 
see  the  president  because  he  was 
busy,  having  a  meeting  with  his 
cabinet,  because  he  was  just  about 
ready  to  hold  out  the  olive  branch  of 
peace,  and  there  was  great  rejoicing 
in  all  Washington  then. 

"But  my  father  heard  that  Lin- 
coln and  his  party  were  to  be  guests 
of  honor  at  the  Ford  theater  that 
night  and  he  said  he'd  try  to  get 
tickets  to  the  show  and  perhaps  we 
could  see  the  president  there. 

"Scalpers  had  all  the  tickets,  and 
by  George,  Dad  had  to  pay  $2.50  for 
seats.  These  seats  were  about  in  the 
middle  of  the  auditorium.  There  were 
two  balconies  and  two  rows  of  boxes, 
one  above  the  other,  and  I  noticed 
that  in  the  boxes  on  the  right  hand 
side,   the   partition   had   been   taken 
out  to  make  it  one  box. 
*       *       * 
"T  WAS  pretty  badly  disappointed 
i-    when     the     president    wasn't 
there    at    8    o'clock,     thought    he 
wasn't  coming  or  something,  but 
i  at    exactly    22^    minutes    after  8 
o'clock,  a  man  in  the  back  gave  a 
signal  to  the  leader  of  the  orches- 
tra   that    the    president     and    his 
party  had  arrived,  and  the  orches- 
tra started  to  play,  "Hail  To  the 
Chief."   Everyone    stood    up    and 
looked  to  the  right   hand  side  of 
the   house   and  Lincoln,   his   wife, 
Major   Rathbun     and    his    sweet- 
heart, Miss    Harris,     entered    the 
box.  Lincoln  stepped  to  the  front, 
held  his  high  silk  hat  to  his  breast, 
bowed   right    and   left,     then   sat 
down. 
"Well,  things  went  along  fine  un- 
til a  little  bit  after  ten.  Then  there 
was  a  break  or  a  pause  in  the  play, 
as  if  someone  had  forgotten  a  cue. 
The    audience    stretched    necks  and 
leaned  forward,  all  Interested  in  the 
play,    which    happened    to  be    "Our 
American  Cousin." 


"I  heard  a  muffled  sound  that  I 
was  pretty  sure  was  a  shot,  and  I 
turned  and  looked  around,  but  as  no 
one  else  had  paid  any  particular  at- 
tention to  the  noise,  I  thought  I  was 
|just  hearing  things  in  the  excite- 
ment of  he  play. 

'Suddenly,  a  man  appeared  in  the 
center  of  the  stage.  No  one  quite 
realized  where  he  had  come  from.  He 
fell  and  rolled  over  to  one  side,  then 
staggered  to  his  feet  raised  his  right 
hand,  which  was  clasping  a  dagger, 
the  air,  and    cried,    'Sic  Semper 
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iTyrannis.'    Then  he  walked  quietly 
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off  the  stage. 

"The  audience  thought  that  he  had 
just  filled  in  the  break,  which  was 
so  apparent,  and  gave  him  a  pro- 
longed applause,  but  he  didn't  come 
back  on  the  stage. 

*       *       * 
SAW  one  of  the  plainclothes  | 
men  walk  hurriedly  from  the 
president's  box  to  the  back  of  the 
house,  tap  a  man  on  the  shoulder 
and  whisper  to  him.  They  walked 
together,  back    to    the  president's , 
box,  and  I  noticed  that  his  man 
wore  the  uniform  of  an  arrny  sur- 
geon. 
"The    next    happening    of    impor- 
I  tance  was  when  Major  Rathbun  ran 
I  I  to  the  front  of  the  president's  box, 
'  !  leaned    out,    pointed     to    the    stage 
I  where  the  man  had  disappeared,  and 
j yelled:  'catch  that  man!'  Then  a  man 
who  had    been    sitting    next  to  the 
army  sungeon    in    the    rear    of    the 
house,   jumped  up   on   his  seat  and 
:  screamed  at  the     top  of  his  voice : 
'the  president's  been  shot.' 


"Well,  the  house  just  went  wild, 

j  everyone  made  a  mad  rush  for  the 

stage  and  I  guess  a  pretty  bad  stam- 

1  pede  would  have  be-  n  the  result  If 

Ford  hadn't  walked  to  the  front  of 

the  stage  and  made    the    announce- 

I  ment  that  John   Wilkes  Booth   had 

shot  the  president,  and  had  mounted 

his  horse  and  headed  for  the  Virginia 

line. 

"The  house  was  quickly  cleared 
and  the  president  was  carried  across 
the  street  to  a  little  hall  bedroom 
and  was  kept  there  until  he  died  the 


next  morning,  a  little  after  7  o'clock, 
on  April  15,  1865." 

The  old  man  paused  here,  as  if 
reliving  those  moments,  which  were 
probably  the  most  exciting  in  his 
whole  life  and  then,  after,  a  few  sec- 
onds of  thought  continued: 

FOUND  out  later  that  Booth 
had  tied  his  horse  at  the  back 
of  the  show  house,  gone  to  the 
president's  box,  and  walked  right 
past  the  plainclothes  men  on  guard 
there.  They  sakl  they  knew  Booth 
was  familiar  with  the  theater. 
After  firing  the  tragic  shot  he 
jumped  from  the  box  to  the  stage, 
caught  a  spuf  on  a  draped  flag, 
causing^  the  fill,  and  spraining  his 
ankle. 


T 


"Of  course,  the  rest  of  it  is  well 
known  in  history.  Booth  was  cap- 
tured 12  days  later. 

"Yes,"  went  on  Dad,  gradually 
slowing  down  in  his  story,  "I  went 
to  Washington  to  shake  hands  with 
Lincoln,  but  I  didn't  get  to." 

Richards,  who  has  lived  in  Los  An- 
geles for  several  years,  is  a  very 
spr.y  "young  man"  who  certainly 
does  not  look  his  79  years.  He  has 
eight  children,  16  grandchildren  and 
six  great  grandchildren,  of  whom  he 
is  very  proud. 

Clubs,  colleges,  high  schools  and 
all  civic  organizations  are  keeping 
him  very  busy  telling  and  retelling 
his'  story  as  the  anniversary  of  Lin- 
coln's death  approaches. 
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Richardson,    Albert   D. 


PERSONAL    BBMINISCENCES    OF 
ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

(FrOM  "The  Tield,  the  Dungeon,  and  the  Escape." 
By  Albert  D.  Richardson.) 
During  the  great  c»uvass  for  the  United  States 
Senate  between  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Douglas,  the 
ligtit  -f  Congress  to  exclude  slavery  from  the  terri- 
tories w»s  the  chief  point  in  dispute.  Kansas  was 
the  01. ly  region  to  which  it  had  any  practical  appli- 
ra'i"i- ;  and  we,  who  were  residing  there,  read  the 
debates  with  pei-uli»r  interest 

No  such  war  of  intellects,  on  the  rostrum,  was 
ever  wi'nessed  in  America  Entirely  without  gene- 
ral culture,  more  ignorant  of  books  than  any  other 
public  man  of  his  day,  Douglas  was  christened  the 
Little  Giaut  by  the  unerring  popular  instinct.  He 
who  without  the  learning  of  the  schools,  and  without 
prepatation,  could  cope  with  Webster,  Seward,  and 
huiuner,  surely  deserved  that  appellation.  He  de- 
spised study.  Rising  after  one  of  Mr.  Sumner's 
most  scholarly  sad  elaborate  speeches,  be  said— 
"Mr.  President,  this  is  very  elegant  and  able;  but 
we  all  know  perfectly  weil  that  the  Massachusetts 
Senator  has  b*en  rehearsing  it  every  night  for  a 
month,  befoje  a  looking-glass,  with  a  negro  holding 
a  candle," 

Dougla-  was  beyond  all  cotemporaries  a  man  of  the 
people,  ar  d  the  people  loved  him.  Lincoln,  too,  was 
distinctively  of  the  masses;  but  he  represented  their 
sober  Beconti  thought,  tbeir  higher  aspirations,  their 
better  possibilities'.  Douglas  embodied  their  average 
impulses— both  good  and  bad.  Better  than  any  one 
e'se  he  knew  the  residents  of  the  North-west  down  to 
their  minutest  sympathies  and  prejudices.  Upon 
the  stump  bis  fluency,  bis  hard  common  sense,  and 
his  wonderful  voice,  which  could  thunder  like  the 
cataract  or  whisper  with  the  breeze,  enabled  him  to 
sway  them  u  t  his  will. 

Hitherto  invincible  at  home,  he  now  found  a  foe- 
man  worthy  of  Lib  steel.    All  over  the  country  people 
began  to  ask  about  this  "Honest  Abe  Lincoln," 
*--*io6e  inexhaustible  anecdotes  were  so  droll  yet  so 
.ctly  to  the  point;  whose  logic  was  so  irresistible; 

hose  modesty,  fairness,  and  personal  integrity  won 
golden  opinions  from  Lis  political  enemies;  who, 
without  "'trimming,"  enjoyed  the  support  if  the 
|  many -headed  Opposition  in  Illinois,  from  fc. 
tion  Owen  Love  joys  of  the  northern  countk 
to  the  "Conservative"  old  Whigs  of  the  ~Za 
districts,  who  stiil  believed  in  the  divinity  of  slaver*. 
Those  who  did  not  witness  it  will  never  compre- 
hend the  universal  and  intense  horror  at  everything 
looking  toward  "  negro  equality  "  which  then  pre- 
vailed in  Southern  Illinois.  Republican  politicians 
succumbed  to  it.  In  their  journals  and  platforms 
Jhev  scmet'mes  said  distinctly— "We  care  nothing 
for  the  negro.  We  advocate  his  exclusion  from  our 
State.  We  oppose  slavery  in  the  territories  only 
because  it  is  a  curee  to  the  white  man."  Mr.  Lincoln 
never  descended  to  this  level.  In  his  plaiD,  mode- 
rate, conciliatory  way,  he  would  urge  upon  his  sim- 
ple auditors  that  this  matter  had  a  right  and  a  wrong 
— that,  the  great  Declaration  of  their  fathers  meant 
something.  And— always  his  strong  point— he  would 
put  this  so  clearly  to  the  common  apprehension 
and  so  touch  the  people's  moral  sense,  that  his  op- 
ponents found  their  old  cries  of  "Abolitionist"  and 
"  Negro-worshipper"  hollow  and  powerless. 

His  defeat,  by  a  very  slight  majority,  proved  vic- 
tory in  disguise.  The  debates  gave  him  national 
reputation.  Republican  Executive  Committees  in 
oi  her  States  issued  verbatim  reports  of  the  speeches 
of  both  Douglas  and  Lincoln  bound  up  together  in 
the  order  of  their  delivery.  They  printed  them  just 
as  tt  ey  stood,  without  one  word  of  comment,  as  the 
must  convincing  plea  for  their  cause.  Rarely,  if 
fver,  h«s  any  man  received  so  high  a  compliment  as 
wav.  thus  i  aid  to  Mr.  Lincoln. 

In  Kaisas  bis  stories  began  to  stick  like  chestnut 
burs  in  the  popular  ear— to  pass  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  and  from  cabin  to  cabin.  The  young 
lawyers,  physicians,,  and  other  politicians  who  swarm 
in  the  new  country  btgan  to  quote  from  bis  argu- 
ments in  tneir  public  speeches,  and  to  regard  him 
as  ihe   special  champion  of   their  political  faitb. 

Late  in  the  au'ucun  of  1859  he  visited  the  terri- 
tory for  the  first  and  last  time.  With  the  Hon. 
Marcus  J.  Paji.ott,  thea  Delegate  in  Congress,  and 
the  Hoo.  A.  Carter  Wilder,  present  representative, 
I  »  em  to  Troy,  in  Doniphan  County,  to  hear  him. 


In  the  iu,agii  ativo  language  of  the,  frontier,  Troy 
was  a  "town'' — possibly  a  city.  Bi  ;,  savea  shabby 
court-house,  a  tavern,  and  a  fe-v  shanties,  its  urban 
glories  were  visiblo  only  to  the  eye  of  faith.  It  was 
intensely  coirL  Tin?  s  seeping  prairie  wind  rocked 
the  crazy  buildings,  and  cut  the  faces  of  travellers 
like  a  knife.  Mr.  Wilder  froze  his  hand  daring  our 
ride.  »nd  Mr.  Lincoln's  party  arrived  wrapped  in 
buffalo  robes, 

Not.  more  than  forty  people  assembled  in  that 
little,  bare-walled  court-house.    There  was  none  of 
the  magnetism  of  a  multitude  to  inspire  the  long, 
.^angular,  ungainly  orator,  who  rose  up  behind  a  rough 
{  table.    With  little  gesticulation,  and  that  little  uu- 
!  graceful,  he  began,  not  to  declaim,  but  to  talk.    la 
a  conversational  tone,  he  argued  the  question  of 
klavery  in  the  territories  in  the  language  of  an  ave- 
rage Ohio  or  New  York  farmer.    I  thought,  "If  the 
11  inoisuns  consider  this  a  great  man,  their  ideas  .must 
be  very  peculiar." 

But  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  I  was  unconsciously 
ar.d  irresistibly  diawn  by  the  clearness  and  closeness 
of  his  argument.  Link  after  link  it  waa  forged  and 
welded  like  a  blacksmith's  chain.  He  made  few  as- 
ttrtii  ns,  but  merely  asked  questions  : — "  la  not  this 
true  ?  If  you  admit  that  fact,  is  not  this  induction 
correct?"  Give  him  his  premises,  and  his  conclu- 
sions were  inevitable  as  death. 

His  fairness  and  candour  were  very  noticeable. 
He  ridiculed  nothing,  burlesqued  nothing,  misrepre- 
sented nothing.  So  far  from  distorting  the  views 
held  by  Mr.  Douglas  and  his  adherents,  he  stated 
them  with  more  strength  probably  than  anyone  of 
their  advocates  couldbave  done.  Then,  very  modestly 
and  courteously,  be  inquired  into  their  soundness. 
He  was  too  kind  for  bitterness  and  too  great  for  vitu- 
peration. 

His  anecdotes',  of  course,  were  felicitous  and  illus- 
trative. He  delineated  the  tortuous  windings  of  the 
Democracy  upomthe  slavery  question,  from  Thomas 
Jefferson  down  to  Franklin  Fierce.  Whenever  he 
heard  a  man  avow  his  determination  to  adhere  un- 
swervingly to  the  principles  of  the  Democratic  party, 
it  reminded  liim,  he  said,  of  a  "  little  incident "  in 
lllii  ois,  A  lad,  ploughing  upon  the  prairie,  asked  his 
lather  in  what  direction  he  should  strike  a  new  fur- 
row. The  parent  replied,  "Steer  for  that  yoke  of 
oxen,  standing  at  the  further  end  of  the  field."  Th- 
father  went  away,  and  the  lad  obeyed.  But  just  as 
be  started,  the  oxen  started  also.  He  kept  steering 
for  them  ;  ahd  they  continued  to  walk.  He  followed 
them  entirely  around  the  field,  and  came  back  to  the 
starting  point,  having  furrowed  a  circle  instead  of 
a  line ! 

The  addre  ss  lasted  for  an  hour  and  three-quarters. 
Neither  rhetorical,  graceful,  nor  eloquent,  it  was 
still  very  tascinating.  The  people  or  the  frontier 
believe  profoundly  in  fair  play  and  in  hearing  both 
sideB.  So  they  dow  called  for  an  aged  ex-Kentuckian, 
who  was  the  heaviest  slaveholder  in  the  territory. 
Responding,  be  thus  prefaced  bis  remarks: — "I 
have  heard,  during  my  life,  all  the  ablest  public 
speakers — all  the  eminent  statesmen  of  the  past  and 
\  present  generation.  And  while  I  dissent  utterly 
i  mm  the  doctrines  of  this  address,  and  shall  endea- 
vour to  refute  some  of  thena,  candour  compels  me 
to  say  that  it  is  the  most  able  and  most  logical  speech 
|  I  ever  listened  to." 

kjii  the  day  of  Mr.  Lincola's  first  inaug'  ation,  T 
was  travelling  in  a  crowded  railway  carir  issisippi 
and  Louisama.  While  the  train  was  stopping  and 
conversation  could  be  heard  through  the  carriage, 
some  one  alluded  to  the  event.  Another  passenger 
replied— "1  hope  to  God  he  will  be  killed  before  he 
has  time  to  take  the  oath."  A  third  said — "  I  have 
watered  a  new  hat  that  neither  he  nor  Hamlin  will 
ever  live  to  be  inaugurated."  Nearly  all  present 
belonged  to  the  educated,  wealthy,  Blaveholding 
clase — the  class  which  originated  and  conducted  the 
war,  Several  expressed  approval  of  these  remarks ; 
not  one  uttered  a  word  of  dissent. 

I  was  in  the  Cotton  States  for  weeks  after  this, 
and  the  subject  was  frequently  alluded  to  in  my 
presence,  I  heard  but  one  man  condemn  the 
proposed  assassination,  and  be  was  a  Unionist. 
Again  and  again  leading  journals,  which  were  called 
reputable,  asked — "Is  there  no  Brutus  to  rid 
the  world  of  this  tyrant?"  Rewards  were  openly 
proposed  for  the  President's  head.  If  Mr.  Lin- 
coln had  then  been  murdered  in  Baltimore, 
every  thorough  Secession  journal  in  the  South 
would  have  expressed  its  approval,  directly  or  in- 
directly. Of  course,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  masses, 
or  fill  Secessionists,  would  have  desired  such  a  stain 
upon  the  American  name  ;  but  even  then,  as  after- 
ward*, when  they  murdered  our  captured  soldiers, 
'ind  starved,  froze,  and  shot  our  prisoners,  the  men 
-^lio  led  and  controlled  the  rebels  appear  I  deaf  to 
humanity  and  to  decency.  Charity  wonla  x'aia  hold 
them  insane;  but  there  was  too  much  method  in 
their  medneap. 


Tbeir  la^t,  great  crime  of  all  was,  perhaps,  needed 
for  an  eternal  monument  of  the  influence  of  slavery. 
It  was  fitting  that  they  who  murdered  Lovejoy, 
who  crimsoned  the  robes  of  young  Kansas,  who 
aimed  their  gigantic  treason  at  the  heart  of 
the  Republic,  before  the  curtain  went  down, 
should  crown  tbeir  infamy  by  this  deed  without 
a  name.  It  was  fitting  that  they  should 
seek  tie  lives  of  the  three  officers  most  con- 
spicuous of  all  for  their  mildness  and  clemency.  It 
was  fitting  they  should  assassinate  a  chief  magistrate, 
so  conscientious  thai-,  his  heavy  responsibility 
weighed  him  do<ra  like  a  millstone;  so  pure  that 
partizan  rancour  found  no  stain  upon  the  hem 
of  bia  garment;  so  gentle  that  e'en  his  fail- 
ings leaned  to  virtue's  aide ;  so  merciful  that  he  ' 
stood  like  an  averting  angel  between  them  and  t 
nation's  vengeance.  h    _->•■—'{ 

Ti.,  Southern  journals;  were  very  denunciatory  of 
fM  i'ow  President  from  the  moment  when  bAstarted 
fi.  Wash) n  ton.  His  speeches  along  the  rotfe  were 
indeed  {&•  froja  beiag  hie  best  efforts.    The  '-  \ed 


the  stimulus  of  r'ebste.  He  was  nothing  if  he  was 
not  argumentative  Opposition  alone  could  bring 
out  his  unrivalled  logic. 

But  the  rebel  newspapers  represented  him—* 
man  who  us  d  neither  rpirita  nor  t  >bacco — as  in  » 
state  of  constant  intoxication,  Tni-y  ransacked  the 
language  foe  epithets.  "Liiot."  and  "baboon" 
were  the  terms  they  usually  apuiied.  Even  in 
vituperation  history  repeats  it-t- If  '  Fifteen  centuriee 
before,  the  Roman  Fa ■irists  were  wont  to  charac- 
terise the  great  Julian  as  an  ape  *nd  a  hairy  savage. 

But  their  cbiet  hatred  was  called  out  by  his  origin. 
He  illustrated  Che  Democratic  idea  which  was  in- 
conceivably repugnant  to  them.  That  a  man  who 
sprung  from  the  people,  worked  with  his  hands, 
actually  split  rails  in  boyhood,  should  rise  to  the 
head  of  a  Government  which  included  Southern 
gentlemen,  was  bitter  beyor.d  description.  Day  after 
day,  through  the  whole  Soul  h  the  leading  journals 
drew  contrasts  between  the  two  f  residents.  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  a  •' buffoon  and  a  vulgarian;"  Mr. 
Davis  "educated.  acfiolarigs  refined;  a  statesman 
and  a  gentleman."  The  timea  ate  changed.  As  I 
write,  those  same  rebel  papeed,  which  are  not  yet 
extinguished  bv  the  tor.uni'B  of  war,  impute  the 
ruin  of  their  cause  to  Jefferson  Davis,  and  lament 
that  he  lacks  th  rugged  sl.e &< : fastness  and  clear, 
common  sense  of  A*  raham  Lincoln  ! 

*  *■  *  * 

When  next  I  saw  the  President  he  had  been  In 

the  White  House  for  more  than  a  month.  In  the 
secret  service  of  the  Tribune  I  bad  been  reporting 
the  Secession  Conventions  of  Mississippi  and  Louisi- 
ana. The  fall  of  Sumter  and  the  exasperation  which 
followed  Mr.  Lincoln's  call  for  troops  warned  me  to 
flee  from  th«  wrath  to  come. 

I  reached  Washington  on  the  historin  19th  of  April. 
Just  after  my  arrival  the  Baltimore  streets  were 
stained  with  Massachusetts  bio  d,  railroads  torn  op, 
telegraph  wires  cut,  and  the  panic-stricken  city  vir- 
tually blockaded 

As  I  was  the  la«t.  man  from  the  South,  two  sena- 
tors insisted  upon  t -king  me  to  the  White  House. 
The  President  received  us  with  yreat  kindness,  but 
bis  countenance  was  almost  ghastly  with  care. 
"Uneasy  lie*  the  bead  that  wears  a  crown," 
though  it  be  only  the  chaplet  of  a  republic.  This 
man  had  filled  the  measure  of  American  ambition. 
There  was  the  same  geniality,  the  same  tendency  to 
anecdote,  but  the  old  ringing  laugh  was  dull  andme- 
chanical;  the  remembered  brightness  of  the  face 
was  gone,  and  his  blushing  honours  seemed  palid 
and  ashen. 

He  questioned  ire  very  minutely  about  the  re- 
sources, and  immediate  designs  of  th  i  rebels,  the 
public  temper  in  the  South,  and  the  prob>»t 'ilitie^  0f 
the  hour.  .  - 

"Douglas,"  said  be,  " spent  three  houra  with  me 
this  morning.  For  several  days  he  had  been  ill,  un- 
able to  attend  to  business.  So  he  has  been  studying 
the  points  until  he  understands  the  military  situ- 
ation, I  think,  be  tec  than  any  of  thereat  of  ns.  By 
the  way"  (with  hi»  peculiar  twinkle  of  the  eye),  "he 
talked  a  little  about-  the  old  subject  in  a  new  tone. 
'  You  kHG7.' '  S-'O1.  Douglas,  '  I  have  always  been 
very  sound  o'n  the  negrrf  question.  I  have  believed 
in  enforcing  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  in  all  instances 
with  its  true  intent  and  meaning ;  but,  after  careful 
study  I  have  about  concluded  that  a  slave  insurrec= 
tion  would  be  a  case  to  which  it  does  not  apply !" 
***** 

Rcusseau  bad  an  interview  with  the  President  and 
Secretaries  Cameron,  and  Seward.  The  weather  waa 
very  hot,  and  Cameron  sat  with  Ins  coat  off  during 
the  conversation.  As  usual  befors  proceeding  to 
business.  Mr.  Lincoln  had  his  '  little  story'  to  enjoy. 
He  shook  bands  cordially  with  his  visitor,  and  said 


in  great  glee — "Rousseau,  where  did  you  get  that 
joke  about  Senator  Johnson  ?" 

"Thej"ke,  Mr  President;  vrcn  too  good  to  keep; 
Johnson  told  it  hirns-lf." 

It  was  this— Dr  Jot.n  M  J.hnson.  State  Senator 
from  Paducah,  wrote  to  Mr.  Lincoln  a  rhetorical 
document,  in  the  usual  si}  1..  of  the  rebels.  In  be- 
half of  bis  Bovirreign  .St=te  be  entered  a  solemp  and 
emphatic  protest;  against  the  planting  of  cannon  at 
Cairo,  declaring  th-ft  the  gnn*  actually  pointed  in 
the  direction  of  the  sacred  soil  of  Kentucky  ! 

In  an  exquisitely  pi  hy  autogriph  letter,  Mr. 
Lincoln  replied,  ii  ne  tad  kno^n  earlier  that  Cairo, 
Illinois,  was  in  Dr  Johnson's  Kentucky  Senatorial 
District,  he  c  rraiuly  should  not  iiave  established 
either  the  guns  or  the  troops  there  !  Singularly 
enough—  for  a  keen  ee< se  of  buniour  was  very  rare 
among  our  ''erring  brtthreu"—  Johnson  appreciated 
the  jest; 

While  Rousseau  wa;  urging  thf  necessity  of  enlist- 
ing troops,  he  remarked—"!  have  half  pretended 
to  submit  to  Keiitnckj  neutrality,  but,  in  discussing 
the  matter  b>-f"re  the  people,  while  apparently 
standing  upon  thr  lm*-,  1  have  almost  always  poked." 

This  word  w*s  nut.  in  the  Garnet  vocabulary. 
Cameron  looked  ipquiringly  at  Mr.  Lincolo,  who 
*as  supposed  to  be  familiar  with  the  dialect  of  his 
native  State. 

"  General,"  said  the  President,  "  you  don't  know 
what  'poke'  means  ?  Why,  when  yo a  play  marbles, 
you  are  requires  to  shoot  from  am  irk  on  the  ground; 
when  you  reach  over  with  your  hand,  beyond  the 
lite,  that  is  poking  /" 

Cameron  favoured  enlistments  in  Kentucky  with- 
out dehy.  Mr.  Lihcon  replied,  ''.Don't  be  too 
batty;  we  should  act  with  caution."  Rousseau  ex- 
plained— "The  masses  in  Kentucky  are  loyal.  I 
can  get  as  many  soldier*  there  as  are  wanted  ;  but 
if  the  rebels  rais>-  troops  wails  we  do  not,  our  young 
men  will  go  into  their  army,  taking  the  symprthies 
of  kindred  and  trierds  aud  may  nndiy  cause  the 
State  to  secede.  Ir,  is  of  vitalitnportance  that  we 
give  loyal  rfirecti<  n  to  the  sentiment  of  our  people." 

One  evening,  in  cotcoaov  with  Mr.  James  M. 
Winchell  of  the  New  York  Times,  and  the  Hon.  H. 
P.  Bennett,  Delegate  from  Colorado,  I  called  upon 
toe  President  to  present  a  paper. 

After  Gen.  Sigel  sr,d  .Representative  John  B. 
Steele  had  left— he  chanced  to  be  quite  at  liberty. 
Upon  my  introduction,  he  i-emarked  : 

"Oyes,  I  rtmember  you  particularly  well :  you 
were  out  on  the  prairies  with  me  on  that  winter  day 
when  we  almost  froze  to  death  ;  you  were  then  cor- 
respondent of  the  Boston  Journal,  That  German 
from  Leavenworth  wab  also  with  us— what  was  his 
name?" 

"Hatterscheit?"  I  Bi:g?ested.  "Yes,  Hatter- 
scheit !  By  the  waj  "  (motioning  us  to  seats,  and 
settling  down  into  h's  chair,  with  one  leg  thrown 
over  the  arm),  "that  reminds  me  of  a  little  story 
which  Hatterscheit  sold  Jme  during  the  trip. 
He  bought  a  ponv  of  an  Indian,  who  could  not 
speak  much  English,  but  who,  «vhen  the  bar-* 
gain  was  competed,  said — 'Oats — no!  Hay— no! 
Corn — no  !  Cottonwood — yes  !  very  much  !  Hatter- 
scheit thought  ibis  was  mere  drur.ken  maunder- 
ing, but  a  few  nights  after,  he  tied  his  horse  in  a 
stable  built  of  cotton  wood  logs,  fed  him  with  hay 
and  corn,  and  went  quietly  to  bed.  The  next  morn- 
b  j  he  found  the  gram  and  fodder  untouched,  bat 
the  brrn  was  quite  empty,  with  a  great  hole  in  one 
side,  vUich  the  pony  bad  kiw.wed  bis  way  through  ! 
Then  he  comprehended  the  old  Indian's  fragmentary 
English" 

This  suggested  another  s/eminisc  ;nce  of  the  same 
Western  tiip.  Somewhere  in  Nebraska  the  party 
came  to  a  little  creek,  the  Indian  name  of  whictt 
signified  weeping  water.  Mr.  Lincoln  remarked, 
with  a  good  deal  of  aptness,  that,  as  laughing  water 
according  to  LongWlow,  wag  "  Minnehaha,"  the 
name  of  the  livulet  should  evidently  be  "Minne- 
boohoo  !'" 

The  Army  of  tbe  Potomac  was  rext  spoken  of. 
The  great  I  rederickshurg  disost/rwas  recent,  and 
the  public  heart  was  heavy.  In  regard  to  General 
M'Clellan  the  President  spoke  with  discriminating: 
justice : — 

"I  do  not.  as  some  do,  regard  M'Clellan  either  as 
a  traitor  or  an  officer  without  capacity.  He  some- 
times has  bad  counsellors  ;  but  he  is  loyal,  and  ha 


has  tome  fine  mili<a»y  qualities.  I  adhered  to  him 
after  nearly  all  my  constitutional  advisers  had  lost 
^fait'  in  him.  But  do  you  want  to  know  when  1  gave 
, him  up?  It  was  aft«-r  the  battle  of  Antietam.  The 
Blue  Ridge  was  th»n  between  our  army  and  Lee's. 
We  enjoyed  the  great  advantage  over  them  which 
they  usually  bad  over  us— we  had  the  short  line  and 
they  the  long  one  to  the  rebel  capital.  I  directed 
M'Clellan,  perempt'.  dly,  to  move  on  .Richmond  at 
once.  It  was  eleven  days  befora  he  crossed  his  first 
man  over  the  Potomac:  it  was  eleven  days  after 
that  before  he  crossed  the  last  man.  Thus, 
he  was  twenty-two  days  in  passing  the  river 
at  a  much  easier  and  more  practicable  ford 
than  that  where  Lee  crossed  his  entire  army  be- 
tween dark  one  night  and  daylight  the  next  morn- 
ing. That  was  the  last  grain  of  «and  which  broke 
the  camel's  back.  J  relived  M'Ota)l*H  at  once.  As 
for  Hooker,  I  have  tdld  hiia  forty  tiroes  that  I  fear 
he  may  err  just  as  much  ov>e  way  as  M'Clellan  doeB 
the  other— may  be  as  over-daring  as  M'Clellan  is 
over- cautious," 

We  inquired  about  the  progress  of  the  Vicksburg 
campaign.    Our  armies  were  on  a  long  expedition 
|  up  the  Yazoo  river,  designing,  by  digging  c>nals  and 
threading  bayous,  to  tret  in  the  rear  of  "the  city  and 
■ut  off  its  supplies.    Mr.  Lincoln  said  :—„ 
I      "Of  course,  men  wb<>  we  in  command  and  on  the 
|  spot,  know  a  great  deal  more  thau  I  do*  !  But  hr 
mediately  in  front  of  Vicksburg,  where  the  river  ' 
a  mile  wide,  the  rebels  plant  batteries,  which  absi 
lutely  stop  our  entire  fleets ;  therefore1  it  does  se<: 
^FfJjP  that  upon  narrow  streams  like  the  Yazoo, 
YaTTabusa,  and  Tallahatchie  not  wide  enough  for  a 
long  boat  to  turn  around  in.  if  any  of  our  steamers 
which  go  there  ever  come  back  there  must  he  some 
mistake  about  it,     If  the  enemy  permits- thorn  to 
survive,  it  must  be  either  through  lack  of  enterprise 
or  lack  of  sense," 

A  few  months  later  Mr.  Lincoln  was  able  to  an- 
nounce to  the  nation—  "  Tlw  Father  of  Waters  again 
flows  unvexed  to  the  se„   • 

Our  interview  left  n->  grotesque  recollections  of 
the  President's  lounging,  bis  huge  hands  and  feet, 
great  mouth  or  ongijla'  fettwv«i.  We  remembered 
rather  the  ineffable  ten  ten:  ess  which  shone  through 
his  gentle  eyes,  bis  childlike  ingenuousness,  his  utter 
integrity,  and  hisabso»b'ng  love  o»  country; 

Ignorant  of  etiquette  and  conventionalities,  with- 
out the  graces  of  form  or  of  s»*-nner,  his  great  reluc- 
tance to  give  p»in,  hi«  beautiful  regard  for  the  feelings 
of  others,  made  him 

"Worthy  to  bear  without  ?8proach 
The  grand  old  aaaio  of  gentleman," 


I 


— Eichardsoa,  Albert  D. 


merely  asked  questions 


PERSONAL   REMINISCENCES  SS^SASH 


OF 


death. 


Is  not  this  true?    If  you!  ^mcoios  call  for  troops  warned  me  to  nee  iroui   lue^ 

induction  correct?"   -Give;  'wrath  to  come.                                        .  ,^,| 

conclusions  were  inevitable  as!  §    I  reached  Washington  on  the  historic  19th  of  ApTnuf 

I  Just  after  my  arrival,  the  Ba 


timore  streets  were  stained  J 


Vm7  fairness  and  candor  were  very  noticeable.     HeUwith  Massachusetts  blood,  railroads  torn  up,   telosraph| 
xidiculernothSing!bn*Squed  nothing  misrepresented!   wires  cut,  and  the  panic-stricken  city  virtually  Moek-j 


ABRAHAM   LX'NCOLN4SJog»^e^^^ 


siren _ 
eould  have 


There  | 
anec-j 


mom  advance  sheets  ^  "ti^f^d,  THB^nNCTSN,  AND,,  eoum navo  •  S0'Ui,dness.    He  was  too  kind  fori  countenance  ^almost  ghastly  with  care 

this  escape,"  wr-SiBER*  D.  nr«HAKl>Bu.\.  f   ^".i"4-., "„     "a  t„n  „.,.Pqt  for  vituperation  II  "Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  acre 

"--— ?T  . . I  to^™eod^  iUustra-l  though  it  be  only  tho  ehaplet  of  a  republic     Tb is  man | 

Senate  between  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Douglas, 
light  of  Congress  to  exclude  Slavery  from  the  Terr: 
lies  was  the  chief  point  in  dispute.    Kansas  was 
only  region  to  which  it  had  any  practical  applicati 
and  we    who  were  residing  there,   read  the  debates.  , 

SS£  interest.  Scr'S^S.^^hf  fS  we^way  ^'^r^^^  ^f^f^^Z^^ 

No  such  war  of  intellects,  on  the   rostrum,  was  ,ver    g^Sjg.    But  just  as  he  staged  theoxen  stated     attend  to  £— •    f^  nasbeen  b tud^ng  he  pointy 
..Unessed  in  America     Entirely   without  general  cul-j  g^*^^ 
ture,  more  ignorant    of   books    than  any  other  public,:  »J™*    * 


Doualas,"  said  he,  "spent 
ral  days  h 
So  ho  has  been  studying  the  points  | 

ii*^§ltl!ffi^ 

hy  the  unerring  popular  instinct.    He  who  without  the  J      The   address,  lasted  for  anhonrnnd  three-  ^terg.!  £>™$£    ^^/^^^^Xciug  the  Fugitive 
truing  of  the  schools,  and  without  preparation,  cou,d|  *^^^^  ^^rTl^|  L^^-Sffl  ^avtiT  B®  fiffl 

■ection  would  be  a  caso  to* 

......... -  Territory.    Responding,!  iwhich  it  does  not  applyj 

speeches,  he  said:  "Mr.  President,  this  is  very  elegant,]  he  thus  prefaced  his  remarks: 

and  able;  but  we  all  know  perfectly  well  that  the  M 

cbusotts  Senator  has  been  rehearsing  it  every  night 

a  month,  before  a  looking-glass,  with  a  negro  holding 

cand}e  »  5  dress,  and  shall  endeavor  to 


little  story"  to  enjoy.  He  shookli 
;or,  and  said  in  great  glee::| 
get  that  joke  about  Sena-|: 


"better  possibilities.    Douglas  embodied  their  average    traveling   .. 

imunlses  both  good  and  bad.  Better  than  any  one  iouisania.  While  the  tram  was  stopping  and  conver  , 
else  he  knew  the  residents  of  the  Northwest  down  toS  sation  could  be  heard  through  the  carriage,  some  one 
their  minutest  sympathies  and  prejudices.    Upon  the!  alluded  to  the  event.    Another  passenger  replied:    ' 


stump  his  flucnev,  his  hard  common"sense,  and  Ms  Won-|  hope  to  God  he  will  be  killed  before 
derful  voice,  which  could  thunder  like  the  cataract  oris  the  oath."    A  third_said:  "I  have 


he  has  time  to  take] 


wagered  a  new  a  at 


was  too  good  to  keep ;  1 

Johnson  told  it  himself."      \„.  V'-,  , "  § 

I  It  was  this :  Dr.  John  M.  Johnson,  State  Senator! 
'from  Padncab,  wrote  to  Mr.  Lincoln  a  rhetorical  docu-1 
ment,  in  the  usual  style  of  the  Rebels.    In  behalf  of  his| 

,..        ,.  ^sovereign  State  he  entered  a  solemn  and  emphatic  prof 

life  tobeh^ueu     'test  against  the  planting  of  cannon  au  Cau-o  declaring^ 

,11  }L„™?J%i  .'that,  tie  euns  actually  pointed  in  the  direction  of  theg 

Kentucky  I  ffij 

tely  pithy  autograph  letter,  Mr.  Lincoln^ 

,  „ jfl  known  earlier  that  Cairo,  Illinois,  wassj 

I  tin  Dr  Johnson's  Kentucky  Senatorial  District,  he  oer-f.) 

haustible  anecdotes  were  so  droll  yet  so  exactly  to  tnejj  <      •  ■■  ■    ■  ■■      ■  ■ 

point;  whose  logic  was  so  irresistible; 
fairness  and  personal  integrity    won   _ 

from  his  political  enemies ;  who,   without  •'trimming,  t  and  he  was  a  Unionist.    Again  and  again  leading  jour-B  Ix"]™"^  appreciated  the  jest, 
enjoyed  the  support  of  the  many-headed  Opposition  in ;J  na]Sj  wMch  wel,e  ca!led  reputable,  asked :   "Is  there  tfoi       vyhile  Rousseau  was  urging  the  necessity  of  enlisting! 
Illinois,   from   the   Abolition   Owen  Lovejoys  of   the; ;.  Bmns  to  rid  the  world  of  this  tyrant?"    Pvewards|  ftr00DB  he  remarked:  | 

northern    counties,   down   to  the  "Conservative  ,°;ll;i,:  wel,e  openly  proposed  for  the  President's  head.    If  Mr.|  I     "f  have  half  pretended  to  submit  to  Kentucky  nou-$ 

d-L  in  discussing  tho  matter  before  the  people, | 
ently  standing  upon  the  line,  I  have  almost| 


toward 
southern  Illi 
to  it.    In 
said  disti 


mon   approueiisiou,   ami    -u   tum.ii   """  I'^r^",/","^  the  curtain  went  d 
sense,  that  his  opponents  tound  their  old  cries  of     Abo-g  -     ^  wituout 

Jitionist"    and  "  Negro- worshiper"  hollow  and  power-|  j  sll()uld  eeek  the  li 


........    u    was  not   in    the    Cabinet    vocabulary.!!* 

:gro   equality'     whicn  then  prevailed   ™isiouists,  would  have  desired  such  a  stain  upon  the/) ;  <c ameron  looked  inquiringly  at  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  wassj 

-,..nois.    Republican   politicians    succumbed^  Araerican  name;  but  even  then,  as  afterward,  when fe  :(1  to  be  familiar  with  the  dialect  of  his  nativef, 

i  their  journals  and  platforms  they  sometimes |  lh       murdered  our    captured  soldiers,   and    starved, '&  ,St\>>  | 

inotly.  "  We  care  nothing  for  the  negro.    Wej^   and  ghot  our  prisoners>  the  men  who  led  and!  j     "General"  said  the    President,    "yon   don't  kaow| 

advocate  his  exclusion  from  our  State.  We  oppose,;  contro]led  the  Rebels  appeared  deaf  to  humanity  and  to|i '  „at  'poke'  means?  Why,  when  you  play  marbles,  £ 
Slavery  in  the  Territories  only  because  it  is la  curse to|  decency#  Charity  would  fain  hold  them  insane;  but*  j  TOU  a.re  required  to  shoot  from  a  mark  on  the  ground  ',& 
the  white  man."    Mr.  Lincoln  never  descended  to  this  1  tfa         <ag  toQ  mueIl  method  in  their  madness,  f  f  ,  en  T0U  ,.each  over  with  your  hand,  beyond  the  line,! 

level.    In  his    plain,   moderate,   conciliatory  way,  he«s      Their  last,  great  crime  of  all  was,  perhaps,   needed!;'  tht5/ote„r.  I 

would  urge  upon  his  simple  auditors  that .this  matter^  for  an  eterual  monument  of  the  influence  of  Slavery,  g  )  Cameron  favored  enlistments  in  Kentucky,  without"? 
had  a  Right  and  a  Wrong— that  the  great  Declaration^  I(.  wag  fitti, ,„  tuat  they  who  murdered  Lovejoy,  whofe  pd  ,  _.  Mr.  Lincoln  repUed :  "Don't  be  too  hasty ;  wel 
of  their  fathers  meant  something.  And--always  his,;  01,lms,)ned  tho  robes  of  young  Kansas,  who,aiui.ed  their  1 1 ahaS&  act  with  caution.  Konssean  explained:  "Thep 
strong  point— he  would  put  this  so  clearly  to  the  com-:,  ffi,-a-,tio  treason  at  the  heart  of  the  Republic,  before^  '<•  mas.es  in  Kentucky  are  loyal.  I  can  get  as  manya 
mon  apprehension,   and   so  touch _  the  people  s^  moral.,  *h*  curtain  went  AovrD^   s]10uld  crown  their  infamy  byP^BoldieIS  there  as  are  wanted;   but  if  the  Rebels  raise-j 

a  name.    It  was  fitting  that  they;,'>'itroopB    -n-hile  we  do  not,   our  young  men  will  go  into | 
lives  of  the  three  officers  most  con-ij,,itjieil.  armv     taking   the   sympathies   of  kindred  and 
less. 

His  defeat,  by  a  very  slight  majority. 
in  disguise.  The  debates  gave  him  Natio 
Republican  Executive  Committees  in  oth 

sued  verbatim  reports  of  the  speeches  of  both   Douglasl  ^un^;^"stai^Bon|ne  heraof'his  garment;  so  gentle||ind^rsement  on  the  back  of  one  of  his  papers:  "When 
and  Lincoln  bound  up  together  in  the   order  °ltneiifflth  t    ,      hjs  f.,iijn„s  leaned  to  virtue's  side;  so  raerci-feBjudce  Pirtle,  James  Guthrie,    George  D.    Prentice,^ 
delivery.      They   printed   them    just    as  they  stooa.feju]  t),at  be  stood  like  an  averting  angel  between  them  S  |Hanvey ,  the  Speeds  and  the  Ballards  shall  think  it| 
-without  one  word  of  comment,  as  the  most  convincing^  ^' d  t]  "  Natioll.s  VOn"'eance 

plea  for  their  cause.  Rarely,  if  ever  has  any  man  re-|  ,£}  Soutl5eni  jourr!ais  were  very  denunciatory  . 
ceived  so  high  a  compliment  as  was  thus  paid  to  Mr.|  Tevf  presidf,nt  t }nm  tho  moment  when  he  started 
Lincoln.         ,.,..,  ,       ..  ,    ...        ,,„n^„+E  Washington.    His    speches    along  the  route  were  in-||wonid  not  do  at  all,  and  finally,  through  the  assistance! 

In  Kansas  his  stories  began  to  stick  like  enes™?t|t  <iPed  far  from  buing  his  best  efforts.  They  lacked  the?)  v0t  Chase  anil  Cameron,  who  steadfastly  aided  him,  he| 
imrs  in  the  popular  ear— to  pass  lrom  mouth  to  month, ^  etimuhis  of  debate.  He  was  nothing  if  he  was  not  ar-f  l:eained  permission  to  commence  enlisting  at  once.f 
and  from  cabin  to  cabin.  The  young  lawyers,  physi-g  „limentative.  Opposition  alone  oould  bring  out  his  un-|  ^Afterward  upon  many  battle-fields  his  two  stars  were« 
cians,   and  other  politicians  who  swarm  in  the  new|;  fiyal]ed  j     ip_      ^  .  P  fairly  won  and  worthily  worn.  .■        J 

country  began  to  quote  from  his  arguments  m  their?.  But  the  Rebel  newspapers  represented  him-a  man  who|'i  At  a  late  and  gloomy  period  of  the  war,  I  again  had| 
pnbhc  speeches,  and  to  regard  lum  as  the  special  cham-^  llB(,a  jjgj^pj.  irj1.s  iQ1,  tot,a„00_as  in  a  state  of  con-l  4Jan  interview  with  the  President,  which  was  long  and| 
pion  of  their  political  taitn.  ....     „,,|  slant  intoxi  cation.    They  ransacked  the  language  fori  ^characteristic.  :«™,-'-s,  r      M+1,  I 

Late  in  the  Autumn  of  18o9  he  visited  the  Ierritory&  ; *        1    0n  tQe  ggth  of  December,  1862,  Sherman  fought  theg 

forthefirst  and  last  time.     With  the  Hon.  Marcus  J.g^.^^     „T^„i„     ._.,    „„.,.._„  .  m<,ibattle  of  Chickasaw  Bayou,  one  of  our  first  fruitless  at-j* 

were  the  1  J™|t        ts  to  capture  Vicksbnrg.  Grant  designed  to  cobpe-g 

by  an  attack  from  the  rear,  but  his  long  supplyi 

extended    to    Columbus,    Kentucky,  though   he| 

established  a  nearer  base  at  Memphis.    "Van| 

communication  at  Holly  Springs,   Missis-i 


forthefirst  and  last  time.       witn  toe   hob.  marcus  <J.gi. 
Parrott,   then  Delegate  in  Congress,   and  the  Hon.  A.ti  SjJP^nets. 


Baboon ': 


'-'■'-  '  "  '■■'""•  !l  •  ;  '  '  '■  '  !  '-  &"^tratedthe?en^ratic^ea  whiehwM  incon-ftlMP^^?*^^  proved  a  serious  disaster.  Our| 
ing  prairie  windroek.ed  the  crazy  buildings,  and  cut  the  fe^f^y  fepugnant  to  them  That  a  man  who _  sprung?|  f^^*^ * flu^npon  an  almost  impregnable  Wnftf 
fates  of  travelers  li?e  a  knife.  Mr.  Wilder  froze  his  Kf^JHP0"^  w,OTkff  ^*?  h;,s  hand.s  actually  splits  ^ [^ ^™| ouf  g ,500  men,  and  were  then  com-S 
hand  during  our  ride,   and  Mr.  Lincoln's  party  arrived;  „r;!jls  m  boyhood,  shonld  rise  to  the  head  of   a  Govern-*? $Y™™ 7lJ°IU  h 


KEient  which  included    Southern   gentlemen,  was  bitterllP^'1  to  retreat- 


rapped  in  buffalo  robes.  I  8  -^  »'\         noiuueo    couroern   gentlemen,  was  Diwer|gP""«-  -  "• g- -" o]d  aualrel  between  Sherman  and  theB 

Not  more  than  forty  people  assembled  in  that  little,?  |:^yond  description.    Day  alter  day,  through  the  whole..  Bp"?'?^*?  ^  S  theixwas  blame  upon  both! 
tare-waUed   court-house.      There   was   none   of    the|  g.South,  the  leading  journals  drew  contrasts  between  the^:|Jye^  b  d  t     *g&  himt 


1  argued  the  question 
Territories,  in  the  language  of  an  average  Ohio  or|  l]J'uin  oi 
New- York  farmer.    I  thought.  ■"  If  the  Illiuoisans  con-|  »ho  lack 
sider  this- a  great  man,  their  ideas  must  be  very  pecu-|  |sei,se  of  Abraham  Lincoln  ! 
liar." 

But 

irresistibly  drawn  by  the  clearness  and  closeness  of  ) 


!  ^military  mail  at  Sherman's  headquarters.    One  "Col."s 


Hn  I  ::n  ten  or  fifteen  ndnutes  I  was  unconsciously  andf  L  When  next  I  saw  the  President,  he  had  been  in  the!  |A.  H.  Markland  of  Kentucky  U.  S.  Postal  Agent,  on. 
resistibly  drawn  by  the  clearness  and  closeness  of  his  l^hite  House  for  more  than  a  month.  In  the  secret!  fmere  surmise  about ,  its  contents  took  the  tetter  ttojnl 
gument  Link  after  link  it  was  forged  an!  welded  ^ervice  of  The  Tribute  I  had  been  reporting  the  Se-|  |the  mail  and  permittee li ;  to  be  °Pe^-  ^  ™8ls0t^i 
°.n..i.™;«,v„i,»;n      TT„T^o^Qf«^<,OOOT+i^c,   »>„+!  Icession  ConvfiTitinnsnt'lvriHsiflaiTini  n.TiflT.raiisia.nn.     Th«  jatterwai'd  that  he  did  this  by  bneimans  express  com. 


like  a  blacksmith's  chain.    He  made  few  assertions,  but*  :j$ession  Conventions  of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana.    The  J-  »- ■  , 

Sfall  of  Sumter  and  the  exasperation  which  followed  Mr.  Mmand.    Sherman  denied  givin. 

•-'•       '  .-.•„.   *v_(:  She  was  satisfied  with  Markland's  course. 


anv  such  order,  but  said 


{therefore  it  did  not  imperil  the  public  interest.  If  Genii  lof  tllis  rou8t  De  Put  in  print 
"Sherman  deemed  it  unjust  to  himself  individually,  he'  9  Touching  an  attack  npon  Charleston  which  had 
Jhad  his  remedy,  like  any  other  citizen  or  soldier,'  in'  0°vg  been  contemplated,  he  said  that  Du  Pont  had 
■  the  courts  of  the  country  and  the  justice  of  the  people.!  [promised  some i  weeks  befoie,  if  certain  supplies  were 
I  The  purloined  dispatch  was  withheld  from  the  mail';  furnished,  to  make  the  assault  upon  a  given  day.  Thej 
>and  left  for  four  or  five  days,  lying  about  Sherman's';  ^PP110,55  were  P1'0™?"!  forwarded,  the  day  came  and; 
] headquarters,  open  to  the  inspection  of  several  officers.5  pent  without  any  intelligence.  Some  time  after,  her 
f Finally, npon  Knox's  writtenrequest.it  was  returned  to!  jsentan  officerto  Washington,  asking  for  three  more: 
Shim,  though  a  map  which  it  contained  was  kept—as  he  :rron-claUs  and  a  large  quantity  of  deck-plating  as  mdis- 
grather  puncrently  suggested,  probably  for  the  inforina-3  ipensable  to  the  preparations. 

ation  of  the  military  authorities!  [  '•     "  I  told  the  officer  tossy  to  Commodore  Dn  Pont, 

I  Knox's  letter  had  treated  the  generalshioof  the  battle?  .observed  Mr.  Lincoln.  "  that  I  fear  ha  does  not  appre- 
i'very  tender].?.     But  after  this'  proceeding  he  immedi-'i    CI™  a\  a11  the  value  of  time.- 

lately  forwarded  a  second  account  which  expressed  his!  I    Tne  £rD1/  °>  ,tbf  l  oto™nc  5as  nGxt  sPoken  °f-  J  ^ 
iviews  on  the  subject  in  verv  plain  English.    Its  return!  !**?•?  iredencksburg   disaster   was  recent,    and  the 
fin   print   caused   great   excitement  at   headquarters.     Pub,1°  h2?Tt  ^as  ?eaTT;    ^  regard  to  Seneral  MeCIel 
IKnox  was  arrested,  and  tried  before  a  military  tribunal    Ia3  Sa?  Fr^slieut  eP°^e  Wlth  discriminating  justice: 
■»on  these  charges-  I  I  do  not,  as  some  do,  regard  McClellau  either  as  a 

1    I.  Giving  information  to  the  enemy.  I  'traitor  or  an  officer  without  capacity.    He  sometimes 

j    II   Eein"-  i  spy  I  '*as  Dao-  counsellors,   oat  he  is  loyal,  and  he  has  some 

I  III.  Violating  the  57th  Article  of  War,  which  forbids?  A1}6  military  qualities.  I  adhered  to  him  after  nearly 
ftbe  writing  of  letters  for  uublication  from  any  United:*  5U  my  Coustl'unoiial  aclvisfs  !°Bt  failia.  m  hlm-  Bnt 
;Stares  Armv  without  submitting  them  to  the  c6mmaud-^d?  yo?  wan.^  to.  ^"°.w  when„?  8*7*  hi1?.nP?    Itwas! 


ring  General  for  approval. 

j  Tho  court-martial  sat  for  15  days.  It  acquitted] 
..Knox  upon  the  first  and  second  charges.  Of  course  hef 
ilwas  found  guilty  of  the  third.  After  some  hesitation] 
|between  sentencing  him  to  receive  a  written  censure 


after  the  battle  of  Antietain.    The  Blue  Kidge  was  then! 
between   our  army  and  Lee's.    "Wo  enjoyed  the  greatj 
advantage  over  them,  which  they  usually  had  over  us : 
wo  had  the  short  line,   and  they  the  long  one,  to  thej 
;Kebel  Capital.    I  directed  McClellan  peremptorily  toj 


joeiwccn  sentencing   mm  to  receive  a  written  censure*   --f.    -—       ,      , ^i i  r      a*    £ $      5 

for  to  leave  Grant's  department;  the  latter  was  decided!  move  on  Bichmoncl,  at  once.    It  was  eleven  days  before . 
Lpon,  and  he  was  banished  from  the  army  Unes.  I  he  crossed  Ms  first  man  0Ter  "^Potomac;  it  waseleven| 

J     When  information  of  this  proceeding  reached  Wash-1 
;ington,  the  members  of  the  press  at  once  united  in  a 

memorial  to  the  President,  asking  him  to  set  aside  the 

sentence,  inasmuch  as  the  violated  Article  of  War  was 
'altogether  obsolete,  and  the  practice  of  sending  news-: 

paper  letters,  without  any  official  scrutiny,   had  been 

universal  with  the  full   sanction   of  the  Government, 

from  the  outset  of  the  Rebellion.    It  was  further  repre- 
sented that  Mr.  Knox  was  thoroughly  loyal,  the  most 

scrupulauslv  careful  of  ail  the  army  correspondents,  toj 

^^^^ff^^^'^^S^^^    Our  armies  were  on  along  expedition  npj 
^memorial,  and  a/the  journalists    in   wLh4ton|  Z^^£  ^?^%Jo¥Z  ^t<^ 

Jfe^SOTEa^  hV^P3  ^£11—0^  and   on  the 


days  after  that  before  he  crossed  the  last  man. ! 
Thus,  he  was  twenty- two  days  in  passing  thej 
iriver  at  a  much  easier  and  more  practicable!! 
ford  than  that  where  Lee  crossed  his  entire  army 
jbetween  dark  one  night  and  daylight  the  next  morning. 
iThat  was  the  last  grain  of  sand  which  broke  the  camel's 
iback.  I  relieved  McClellan  at  once.  As  for  Hooker:  I 
'have  told  him  forty  times  that  I  fear  he  may  err  just  as 
imuch  one  way  as  McClellan  does  the  other — may  be  as 
over-daring  as  McClellan  is  over-cautious." 
j    We  inquired  about  the  progress  of  the  Vicksburg  I 


to  present  the  paper. 


sburg,  where  the  river  is  a  mile 


i    ,  »i  .w'de,  the  Rebels  plant  batteries,  which  absolutely  stop 

*JhS  S&£S&f*£  1»  7,  f„ C  m ai.rf  Jf°hn  t?-  StCelcP  onp  entire  fleets ;  therefore  it  docs  seem  to  me  that  nponf 

Product  oi    h    remarked'  J'       ^  myp  i^arrow  streams'like  the  Yazoo,  Yallabusa  and  Talla-1 

ntl^S!   .        ,of    *i         ii  I  hatphie,  not  wide  enough  lor  a  long  boat  to  turnaround! 

:  «,+  ™  ?h«V  ■     v       -.   y        perfectly  T^-cll :    you  werefe  ;in  if  any  of  our  Pamirs  which  go   there   ever  cornel 

^iTrn^?,^"+nr,\    L°U  S?,?^*   du-v  v'',bc4  back,    there  must   be  some  mistake  about  it.    If  the| 
we  almos.  froze _to  death  -you  were  iheu  correspondent!  enem'T   permitB  them  to  surviye    it   must   be  eitber 

°,',",c£ osto,h,    Jo".:',lal-     Ihn*   Cverman   from    Leavcn-fe  through  lack  of  enterprise  or  lack  of  sense.' 

m  with  us-whav  was  his  name  Vi  |  j    A  f|w  months  late/lir.  Lincoln  was  able  to  announce! 


'  Hatterscheit  1"  I  suggested. 


^       ^r    ',         ,    .,    w  j     ^L  lew  mourns  laier  iiir.  ijincom  was  aoie  to  announces, 

Yes,  Hat terschoit  !«  to   the   nation:  "The  Father  of  Waters  again  flowsl 

;By  ti.e_w.ay"  (moUonmg  usto^  scats, jmd  settling  down!  unVe-ied  -o  the  sea." 


.into   his   chair,  with  one  leg   thrown  over  the  arm),| 
'  that  reminds  me  of  a  little  story,  which  Hatterscheit* 


Our  interview  left  no  grotesque  recollections  of  the 
President's  lounging,    his  huge   hands   and  feet,  great| 


|told  me  during  the  trip.    He  bought  a  pony  of  an  In-«  imoutu  or  a^uia,.  features.     We  remembered  rather 
dian,  who   could    not   speak   much  English,  but  who.F,  'the  ineffable  tenderness  which  shone  through  his  gentle1 
!when  the  bargain  was  completed    said:    'Oats-no  IK  >eyes,   his  childlike  ingenuousness,   his  utter  integrity; 
,Hsy-no!    Corn-no     Cottonwood— yes  I  very  much  l'|  jnia  his  absorbing  love  of  country. 
iHalterscheit  tiionght  ibis  was  mere  drunken   maunder-M  )    ignorant  of  etiquette  and  conventionalities,  without 

jtbe  graces  of  form  or  of  manner,   his  great  reluctance  y 

S  'to  give  pain,  his  beautiful  regard  for  the  feelings  of 

,ing,  bnt  a  few  nights  after,  he  tied  his  horse  ma  stable;  Others,  mode  him 

foullt  of  cottonwood  logs,  fed  him  with  hay  and  corn  | ,  „  Worth    ■    bear  ^^  0    h 

■and  went  quietly  to  bed.     The  ner.c  morning  he  fonndri  The     '  d  old  Bame  of  Gentleman." 

'the  erain  and  fodder  untouched,  but  tne  barn  was  quito|j  °  ■       ,  . 

empt  w  t  a  great  hole  in  one  side,  which  the  pony!  Strong  without  symmetry,  humorous  without  levity 
Omwwltowav  through !  Then  heoomprehendedlfehgiouB  without  cant-tender,  merciful,  forgiving, 
iiau  t-ii.y.  <■"  "  »       .'         .  J-    -p.     „  ,  >,  g_a  profound  believer  in  Divine  love,   an  earnest  worker 

Tn  e  suggested  "Snot^Aui^noe  of  the-  samel  few  human  brotherhood-Abraham  Lincoln  was  perhaps 
iwesterntrip  Somewhere  inNebraskathe  party  ca,ne|the  best  contribution  which  America  has  made  to 
•  to  a  littlo   creek,  the  Indian  name  of  which  signinedjyli'ltory.  ,      ■ 

! weeping  water.  Mr.  Lincoln  remarked,  with  ab  good!  His  origin  among  humbo  laborers,  his  native  judg- 
*m  rf  aptness,  that,  as  laughing  water/according  tolment,  better  than  the  wisdom  of  the  schools,  his  nerfect 
Lon».reU^w,was''MiImehaha.-'thenameofthisrivWiintegrit^  his  very  ruggedness  and  m-egurarities 
shoiiid  ovidentlv  be  "  Minne-boohoo '"  pmaae  him  fit  representative  ot  the  young  nation  which, 

'  .  These  fiievifek  preUmmaries.^^ pfifcSLEIKftfl^SSi^  J^^Kfef^J^te  ^ 


< 


iwas"bipro"bable,"as"Sherinanand  Grant  we*  close  per-grejoicing  sound  the  wise  caution  "Let  us  be  veryl 
Cal  friends.  After  a  moment's  hesitancy  -he  repliedjsober."  No  more,  shall  breathe  through  the| 
■l^tt ,,™Zi  hut-  with  nmTih-)si<!-  Ipassionsottho  hour  his  tender  pleadingthat  judgments 

r^lXuf^SadtoseTv^ouor  Mr.  Knox,  or  any|may  be  tempered  with  mercy.  &  work  is  done  Noth 
other  loval  iournalist.  But,  just  at  present,  our  Gene-ling  could  have  assured  and  enlarged  his  postl  umousj 
Raisin  the  neld  are  more  important  to  the  country  thangfame  like  this  tragic  ending.  He  goes  to  a  place  ml 
any  of  the  rest  of  us  or  all  the  rest  of  us.  It  is  my|History  where  his  peers  will  be  very  few.  lhey  who 
feed  determination  to  do  nothing  whatever  which  cangniurdered  him  and  would  have  murdered  the  Kepuohc.f 
possibly  embarrass  :.nv  one  of  them.  Therefore,  I  wilfare  pilloried  m  infamy  and  horror  for  all  coming. 
■  do  cheerfully  what  I  have  said,  but  it  is  all  I  can  do."    »time.  r-~  „„.,S      Tot   +1,0f 

1  There  was  too  much  irresistible  good  sense  in  this!  His  memory  may  bo  left  to  the  world.  Let  thej 
'to  permit  any  further  discussion.  The  President  tookfstneken  wife  be  borne  in  sympathy  and  in  love.  Let 
inp  his  pen  and  wrote,  reflecting  a  moment  from  time  to|the    orphaned     sons   be  adopted    as,  children  of  the 


time,  the  following. 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  March  20, 1863. 
•Whom  it  may  concern: 

I  Whereas,  It  appears  to  my  satisfaction  that  Thomas  w. 
Knox,  a  correspondent  of  The  New  York  Herald,  has  been,  by 
the  sentence  of  a  court-uiavtial,  excluded  from  the  military  de- 
partment under  command  of  Major-Gen.  Grant,  and  also  that 
Gen.  Thayer,  president  of  the  court-martial  which  rendered 
the  sentence,  and  Major-Gen.  McClernand,  in  command  of  a 
corps  of  the  department,  and  many  other  respectable  persons, 
are  of  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Knox's  otrense  was  technical, 
rather  than  wilfully  wrong,  and  that  the  sentence  should  be 
'revoked;  now,  therefore,  "said  sentence  is  hereby  so  far  re 
voked  as  to  allow  Mr.  Knox  to  return  to  Gen.  Grant's  hend- 
quarters,  and  to  remain,  if  Gen.  Grant  shall  five  Ins  cxpresB 
;assent,  and  to  anain  leave  the  Department,  if  Gen.  Grant  shall 
:refuse  such  assent.  -A--  Lincoln. 

j  Beading  it  over  carefully,  he  handed  it  to  me.  and 
Igave  a  little  Bigh  of  relief.  General  conversation  en- 
isued.  Despondent  and  weighed  down  with  his  load  of 
Scare,  ho  sought  relief  in  frank  speaking.  He  said,  with 
"great  earnestness,  "  God  knows  that  I  want  to  do  what 
lis  wise  and  right,  but  sometimes  it  is  vory  difficult  to 
(determine.'' 


Nation. 
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Richardson,   Mrs.  &  Mr.   Housan 


VIVID  MEMORIES  OF  LINCOLN. 


Hardin   Connty,  Kentucky,   Also  the 
Birthplace   of    Housan   Richardson. 

i«i©~  c*Xs  -^*«-A    \  <\  s  "' 

RidHARDS,  Mo:,  Feb.  12.— The  birth- 
day anniversary  today  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  brings  vivid  recollections  to 
Housan  Richardson  of  Richards,  who 
was  born  in  Hardin  County,  Ken- 
tucky, the  birthplace  of  Lincoln. 

Mr.  Richardson's  father  was  well 
acquainted  with  Lincoln  in  his  rail- 
splitting  and  storekeeping  days.  From 
his  father  Mr.  Richardson  absorbed 
considerable  Lincoln  lore. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richardson  celebrated 
their    sixtieth    wedding   anniversary 


son  and  Hugh  L.  Richardson,  both 
of  Fort  Scott,  Kas. 


last  November  10.    They  were  mar- 
ried at  White  Mills,  Ky.,  removing  in 
1871    to    Vernon    County,    Missouri, 
where  they  since  have  lived.     Their 
|  first  Missouri  home  was  a  1-roo.m  log 
■  house,  and  their  larder  in  their  first 
years  in  the  new  state  frequently  was 
!  replenished  with  the  then  abundant 
i  deer,  wild  turkey  and  prairie  chicken. 
Mr.  Richardson  is  81  years  old  and 
Mrs.  Richardson  is  80. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richardson  have 
seven  children,  five  of  whom  live  in 
Missouri  and  two  in  Kansas.  They 
are  Robert  E.  Richardson,  109  East 
Fortieth  street,  Kansas  City;  Virgil 
H.  Richardson,  Richards;  Mrs.  Mary 
Rohrer,  Richards;  Mrs.  Beulah 
Ruckel,  Lamar;  Dr.  Earl  Richardson, 
Adrian,  and  Dr.  Lester  W.  Richard- 


r 


( 


inaiauD,   Margin 
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Richmond,   Mrs.    Cynthia 
A  NEIGHBOR  OF  LINCOLN 


AS     A     CHILD,     MRS.     CYNTHIA 
RICHMOND  SAT  ON  HIS  KNEE. 


Father     of     Kansas     City     AVoman 

Often  Talked  With  Him  When 

He  Passed  Their  Home  in 

Springfield,  111. 

"2,-M-$> 

It  was  just  a  quiet  Sunday  after- 
noon chat  about  Abe  Lincoln. 

Mrs.  Cynthia  A.  Richmond,  white- 
haired  but  with  clear  eyes  and  a  firm 
voice,  remembers  much  of  her  child- 
hood days  in  Springfield,  Decatur  and 
Salem,  111.  In  her  rocking  chair  by 
the  window  of  her  home  at  1211  East 
Forty-fourth  street,  she  told  of  ex- 
periences and  impressions  of  the  man 
whose  birthday  anniversary  will  be 
celebrated  tomorrow. 

"Why,  we  lived  just  about  a  block 
from  the  Lincolns  in  Springfield," 
Mrs.  Richmond  said.  "There  was  a 
pasture,  or  what  we  called  'the  com- 
mons,' between  my  father's  house  and 
Lincoln's.  Every  time  Mr.  Lincoln 
came  by  our  house,  he  would  stop  and 
talk  to  my  father  if  father  was  in 
the  front  yard.  We  had  a  white 
picket  fence  around  the  house,  and  I 
would  swing  on  the  fence  while  fa- 
ther talked  to  him. 

HAT  ON   BACK  OF  HIS   HEAD. 

"My  lands,  folks  talk  about  what  a 
fine  orator  Mr.  Lincoln  Was.  But 
when  he  talked  to  my  father,  I  only 
used  to  think  about  how  tall  he  was, 
and  watch  him  push  his  plug  hat  to 
the  back  of  his  head  when  he  was 
really  interested. 

"Yes,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  so  tall,  and 
had  the  largest  feet.  Folks  used  to 
josh  him  about  the  size  of  them. 

"When  Lincoln  was  a  boy,  he  would 
study  in  my  uncle's  cooper  shop  in 
Salem.  Lincoln  would  go  to  the  shop 
at  night,  and  throw  a  big  pile  of  chips 
on  the  fire.  It  would  make  a  light 
bright  enough  for  him  to  re<>3  by. 

"My  uncle,  Henry  Onstott,  was  a 
good  friend  of  Lincoln's.  He  knew 
him  when  he  was  just  a  barefooted 
boy  living  in  Salem. 

"When  my  mother  was  a  girl,  she 
saw  quite  a  lot  of  Lincoln,  too.  But 
mother  became  angry  with  him  one 
time. 

MOTHER  TO  QUILTING  WITH  HIM. 

"Mother  was  going  to  a  quilting, 
and  Lincoln  said  he  would  come  by 
for  her.  My  land,  mother  thought 
Lincoln  would  either  get  a  buggy  or 
bring  two  horses.  But  do  you  know 
what  he  did?  He  came  riding  up  to 
the  house  on  an  old  horse  with  just 
a  blanket  on  its  back.  Mother  and 
Lincoln  had  to  ride  together — mother 
sitting  on  the  blanket  behind  him. 

"Of  course,  mother  and  Lincoln  be- 
came good  friends  again  later.  He 
was  practicing  law  in  Springfield, 
when  my  father,  mother  and  I  lived 
there,  too.  My  father,  B.  Y.  Dychus, 
was  a  plasterer.  He  plastered  Lin- 
coln's home  when  it  was  built. 

"My  brothers  and  sisters  and  I  used 
to  play  with  the  Lincoln  children. 
They  had  three — all  boys.  Bob  was 
the  oldest.  He  was  cross-eyed  and  I 
don't  know  whether  his  eyes  ever  were 
straightened  or  not.  Then  there  were 
Tad  and  Willie. 


"The  Lincoln  house  had  steps  with 
places  to  sit  on  each  side.  Bob  and 
I  liked  to  run  and  jump  off  them. 
When  we  moved  to  Decatur,  we  all 
missed  the  Lincoln  boys.  They  were 
such  fun. 

IN   CHARGE   OF  FATHER'S   ESTATE. 

"After  my  father  died,  Mr.  Lincoln 
became  administrator  of  his  estate. 
My  mother  heard  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  back  in  Springfield  after  making 
his  presidential  campaign  tour.  She 
wanted  to  see  him  on  business,  and 
took  me  along. 

"He  had  his  office  in  the  old  court- 
house. There  is  a  new  one  there  now; 
but,  my,  I  guess  they  call  it  the  'old' 
courthouse  by  this  time.  Well,  Mr. 
Lincoln  wasn't  there,  so  we  went  to 
the  home  of  some  of  our  relatives. 

"After  a  while  a  man  called  to  see 
mother.  He  took  me  up  on  his  knee 
and  began  looking  at  a  campaign 
medal  I  wore  on  a  string  around  my 
neck. 

"  'Why,  what  Is  this?'  he  asked,  as 
I  he  examined  the  picture  of  himself 
i  on  the  campaign  medal. 

"'That  is  Abe  Lincoln,'  I  told  him. 
I  had  forgotten  what  Mr.  Lincoln 
looked  like  without  that  plug  hat 
sitting  on  the  back  of  his  head,  and 
leaning  over  to  talk  to  father. 

"'Well,  you  keep  on  wearing  that,' 
he  said,  'and  you  will  be  all  right.' 

WHOLE  TOWN   IN   MOURNING. 

"I  didn't  see  Mr.  Lincoln  after  that. 
My  goodness,  I  remember  so  well  the 

day  we  learned  he  had  been  killed. 
My  mother  went  to  the  window  of  our 
home  in  Decatur  one  day  and  noticed 
the  business  houses  were  all  draped 
in  black,  like  they  were  when  a  lot 
of  our  boys  had  been  killed  in  some 
battle. 

"Mother  told  me  to  run  over  to  the 
butcher  shop  and  see  what  had  hap- 
pened. I  asked  the  butcher,  and  he 
put  his  big,  red  hands  on  my  shoul- 
ders and  said:  'Child,  tell  your 
mother  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  killed 
last  night.' 

"I  ran  back  and  told  mother.  She 
sat  down  in  her  rocking  chair  and 
pulled  her  apron  over  her  eyes.  She 
thought  Mr.  Lincoln  was  such  a  fine 
man." 

Mrs.  Richmond  smoothed  her  shawl 
up  on  her  shoulders.  Her  voice  was 
still  strong. 

"I  am  85  years  old,"  she  said.  "Out 
of  all  our  big  family,  I  am  the  only 
one  still  living.  Yet  when  I  was  a 
little  girl  they  called  me  the  puny 
one." 

Mrs.  Richmond  has  lived  in  Kansas 
City  thirty-four  years.  She  lives  with 
her  son-in-law  and  daughter,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Borchert. 
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Lincoln— 

and  His  Girl 

a^  Horse 

Mrs.  Cynthia'  A.  Richmond,  85,  to- 
day presented  a  picture  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  as  an  escort  unsatis- 
factory to  a  girl  at  an  Illinois  quilt- 
ing party  long  ago.    She  said: 

"Mother  was  going  to  the  quilt- 
ing and  Lincoln  said  he  would 
come  by  for  her.  My  land,  moth- 
er thought  he  would  either  get  a 
buggy  or  bring  two  horses.  But 
do  you  know  how  he  came?  On 
an  old  horse  with  just  a  blanket 
on  its  back.  Mother  had  to  ride 
sitting  on  the  blanket,  behind  him. 
"Of  course,  they  became  good 
friends  again  later."  n  -/  /-  ■s  /"" 
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RICKS,    MRS.    PAM 
Acquaintances 


7  Knew  Lincoln' 
Old -Timers  in 
Chicago  Recall 


5H 


eJu. 


"\  knew  Lincoln." 

Several  Chicagoans  still  can 
proudly  lay  claim  to  personal  con- 
tact with  the  enshrined  liberator. 
Some  knew  him  as  little  children, 
others  were  old  enough  to  be  taking 
part  in  the  country's  affairs  when 
Lincoln  was  at  the  helm. 

Capt.  John  Cummings,  707  Hin- 
man  ave.,  Evanston,  now  confined  to 
his  bed  by  paralysis,  shook  hands 
with  Lincoln  every  day  for  three 
months  while  serving  as  his  orderly. 
He  once  scraped  a  bit  of  egg,  spilt 
at  breakfast,  from  the  Great  Eman- 
cipator's tie. 

Mrs.  Pam  L.  Ricks  of  the  Sov- 
ereign hotel,  now  80,  was  6  when 
she  was  kissed  by  Lincoln  when  be 
passed  through  Bloomington  en 
route  to  the  presidency. 

"Colonel"  John  A.  Hood,  106  6th 
St.,  Wilmette,  heard  the  Gettysburg 
address.  James  C.  Thomas,  assist- 
ant adjutant  general  of  the  Illinois 
department  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic,  was  a  20-year-old  cor- 
poral when  Lincoln  shook  bands 
with  him  at  a  reception  in  the  White 
House. 

Frank  J.  Loesch  was  introduced 
to  Lincoln  by  a  boyhood  chum  in  a 
railway  station  at  Buffalo. 

Mrs.  William  J.  Chalmers,  1100 
Lake  Shore  dr.,  and  Granville  W. 
Browning,  2205  Cleveland  ave.,  an 
attorney,  met  the  president  at 
White  House  teas  when  they  were 
very  young. 
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Rindlaub,  H.  P. 


REPORTER,  30,  SAW 
LN  DEBATE 


Goes  Back  to  Freeport  for 
Unveiling  of  "Abe's" 
Statue  71  Years  Later. 


M.  P.  Rindlaub,  90-year-old  reporter 
of  Plaitsville,  Wis.,  attended  the  Lin- 
coln-Douglas debate  at  Freeport,  Tues- 
day, Aug.  27,  1858,  and  covered  it  for 
his  newspaper,  the  Warren  (111.)  In- 
dependent. He  is  believed  to  be  the 
only  living  newspaperman  who  cov- 
ered the  immortal  debate  and  attended 
the  unveiling  of  a  monument  Tuesday 
to  the  emancipator. 

BY   M.   P.   RINDLAUB. 

(Copyright,   1929    by  North   American 
Newspaper   Alliance) 

FREEPORT,  I'll.,  Aug.  31.— I  can't 
say  that  it  seems  like  yesterday  when 
I  came,  as  a  youth  of  20,  to 
cover  the  debate  between  Lincoln 
and  Douglas,  but  the  whole  scene  is 
fresh  in  my  memory. 

It  has  been  a  great  privilege  to  re- 
turn to  Freeport  for  the  unveiling 
of  the  Lincoln  monument. 

The  Lincoln  of  the  statue  Is  the 
Lincoln  of  the  debate  71  years  ago, 
but  now  everything  else  has  changed, 
transportation  to  the  debate  spot,  the 
dress  of  the  audience  and  size  of  the 
crowds. 

Everyone  knows  that  71  years  ago 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  was  a  candidate 
for  re-election  as  United  States 
senator.  Seven,  Illinois  cities  were  to 
hear  Douglas  debate  with  Lincoln, 
his  opponent,  and  Freeport  was  the 
second  of  these. 

Douglas  spoke  first  and  I  remem- 
ber how  the  crowd  shouted  in  delight 
when  he  touched  off  his  best  oratory 


and  scored  with  his  most  biting 
sarcasm.  The  cheering  and  hand 
clapping  was  so  prolonged  and 
tumultuous  that  I  could  not  help 
feeling  sorry  for  the  tall,  ungainly 
man  who  was  his  opponent. 

When  Lincoln  rose  to  speak  the 
crowd  broke  into  cheers  again  for 
|  Douglas,  while  Lincoln  waited 
patiently.  This  statue  might  be  a 
portrait  of  the  man  as  he  stood  there 
on  the  platform — quiet,  thoughtful, 
willing  to  wait. 

Lincoln  extended  his  long  right 
arm  for  silence.  When  he  had  partly 
gained  it  he  said  in  an  impressive 
tone:  "What  an  orator  Judge  Doug- 
las is." 

This  unexpected  tribute  aroused 
wild  enthusiasm. 

Again  Lincoln  extended  his  hand 
and  this  time  he  said:  "What  a  fine 
presence  he  has." 

More  Applause. 

There  was  more  of  the  tumultuous 
applause. 

More     and     more     easily     the     tall, 

gaunt  lawyer  won  silence  as  he  went 

i  on  with  admiring  exclamations.     And 

when  the  audience  had  again  become 

silent  he  leaned  forward  and  said : 

"And  now,  my  countrymen,  how 
many  of  you  can  tell  me  one  thing 
Judge  Douglas  has  said?" 

I  shall  never  forget  the  drama  of 
that  moment.  It  was  a  master  stroke. 
There  was,  of  course,  no  reply  from 
the  crowd  and  Lincoln  proceeded  with 
his  speech  without  interruption.  He 
had  won  respect,  if  not  agreement, 
right  at  the  beginning  of  his  talk. 

Histories  tell  much  better  than  I 
can  the  further  progress  of  the  de- 
bate, but  I  should  like  to  give  the 
pictures  my  memory  holds  of  the  two 
men  on  the  platform. 
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Covered  Lincoln-Douglas  Debate 


Martin  P.  Rindlaub 


Abe  Backed  Douglas  Off 
Map  as  Orator- -Rindlaub 


Platteville  Man,  Reporter 

of  Debate,  Here  for 

Press  Convo 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  had  Stephen 
A.  Douglas  "backed1  off  the  map" 
as    a    speaker,    although    Douglas 
was    a    polished,    accomplished    orator, 
in  the  opinion  of  Martin  P.  Rindlaub, 
92-year-old   newspaper    publisher    from 
Platteville,  Wis.,  who   is  attending  the 
Wisconsin  Press  association  convention 
in  Madison  today,  Friday  and  Saturday. 
Mr.  Rindlaub  is  qualified  to  compare 
the   two   men,    for   he   was    a   reporter 
on  the  Warren,  111.,  Independent  at  the 
time  of  the  historic  debate  on  slavery 
between  Lincoln  and  Douglas. 
Recalls  Douglas 
Mr.    Douglas,    who   was   meticulously 


rhetoric,  made  a  wonderful  impression 
on  his  audience  at  Freeport,  111.,  on  Aug. 
26,  1858,  Mr.  Rindlaub  recalls. 

"Douglas  drove  to  the  speaker's  stand 
from  the  special  train  in  a '  carriage 
pulled  by  four  white  horses  and  all  be- 
decked with  flags  and  bunting,"  the  vet- 
eran publisher  reports.  "His  train,  too, 
was  decorated  as  for  a  national  celebra- 
tion. 

"Lincoln,  a  poor  backwoodsman,  was 
brought  to  the  stand  in  an  old  Connes- 
toga  wagon,  with  a  half  dozen  men 
.togged  out  in  farmers'  clothes." 
I  Mr.  Rindlaub  was  born  on  a  farm  in 
Virginia,  near  the  Mason-Dixon  line. 
He  came  to  Wisconsin  and  founded  the 
Grant  County  Witness,  now  operated  bv 
his  son,  Will,  as  the  Platteville  Wit- 
ness. 

Successful    Publisher 

For  35  years  Mr.  Rindlaub  continued 


to  make  his  paper  a  paying  proposi- 
tion, and  retired  a  number  of  year": 
ago.  He  is  one  of  the  oldest  members 
of  the  Wisconsin  Press  association,  hav- 
ing joined  the  organization  in    1867. 

Regretting  the  passing  of  personal 
journalism  in  the  country's  great  news- 
papers, Mr.  Rindlaub  mentioned  such 
jmen  as  Charles  A.  Dana,  of  the  New 
York  Sun;  Horace  Greeley,  of  the  New 
York  Tribune;  Halsted  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Commercial,  and  Col.  Nelson,  of 
the  Kansas  City   Star. 

"In  their  day,"  Mr.  Rindlaub  affirm- 
led.    "the    editorials    were    the    personal 

opinion  of  the  owner  of  the  paper,  but 
in  these  days  the  papers  have  a  half 
a  dozen  or  even  a  dozen  editorial  writ- 
ers who  often  fail  to  express  a  con- 
sistent,   continuous    policy." 

Mr.  Rindlaub  said  that  the  country 
weeklies  today  are  carrying  on  the  idea 
of  personal  journalism  and  that  they 
have  a  much  stronger  hold  on  their 
readers'  opinions  than  the  large  dailies 
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Debate  with  Douglas  and  Wigwam  Convention 


Abraham  Lincoln 


An  Historical  Sketch  by  a  Kiwanian  Who  Was  a  Newspaper  Reporter  at  the 

Lincoln-Douglas  Debate  in  FreePort,  Illinois,  in  1858  and  at 

the  Wigwam  Convention  in  Chicago  in  1860 

By  Martin  Phillip  Rindlaub,  Sr. 

Member  of  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  Platteville,  Wisconsin- 

Publisher  and  Editor,  Grant  County  Witness 

Platteville,  1867-1903 


JN    PREPARING    this    paper    I 
have  intentionally  passed  over 
the  early  life  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln,   including  his   biography   and 
that  of  his  ancestors.     Nor  shall  I 
give  anything  in  the  way  of  a  eulogy, 
but  shall  rather  confine  myself  to 
his    political    history,    giving    facts 
and  incidents  with  which  I  was  per- 
sonally   conversant.       I    shall    also 
allude  to  some  of  the  causes  which 
lead  up  to  the  War  of  the  Rebellion, 
and  the  part  taken  by  the  two  prin- 
cipal parties  which  existed  at  that 
time;     and     particularly    the     part 
taken    by    Abraham    Lincoln    and 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  in  that  memor- 
able discussion  which  occurred  dur- 
ing   the    United    States    Senatorial 
canvass  of  1858. 

The  two  names  that  stand  out  as 
great  beacon   lights  in   the   history 
of  our  country  are  those  of  Wash- 
ington   and    Lincoln.      Washington 
created  the  Republic,  and  rose  by 
statecraft  to  the  highest  position  in 
the    gift    of    the    people.      Lincoln 
saved  the  Union  and  lifted  the  cause 
of  liberty  higher  than  ever  before. 
Washington    was    born    and    raised 
amid     the     blighting    influence     of 
slavery  and  grew  up  with  the  idea 
that    it    was    a    divine    institution. 
Lincoln    was    born    in     Kentucky, 
which  was  then  a  slave  state,  but 
his  parents  moved  to  Illinois  when 
he   was    only   six   years   old.      His 
parents  were  humble  but  honorable 
people,  and  they  early  instilled  into 
their  son  that  all  men  were  born  free 
and  equal  before  the  law,  and  that 
slavery   was   a   terrible   evil   which 
must^  sooner  or_  later  be  eradicated. 
It  is  an  inspiration  to  turn  to  a 
character  and  a   career  that   loom 
up  more  and  more  as  the  years  go 
by.     In  the  large  sense  of  example 
and  influence  Lincoln  still  lives  and 
will  always  live.    The  story  of  what 
he  said  and  did  is  an  inspiration  to 
every  citizen  of  this  Republic  who 


studies  it.  He  guided  this  country 
through  its  worst  storm  to  a  safe 
harbor,  and  never  once  lost  his 
temper  or  calm  balance  of  judgment. 
His  mighty  character  has  grown  in 


Martin  Phillip  Rindlaub,  Sr. 


the  esteem  of  mankind  by  the  search- 
ing analysis  it  has  attracted  for 
more  than  sixty  years.  There  is  no 
career  just  like  it— in  the  humility 
of  its  beginning,  and  its  compara- 
tively sudden  development  in  prob- 
lems of  vast  concern  not  only  to  this 
country  but  to  all  humanity. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the 
world  was  there  a  leader  of  men  so 
entirely    and    so    consistently    his 
natural  self.     He  was  homely  and 
ungainly    and    he    recognized    and 
spoke  jokingly  about   it.      He  was 
ambitious  and  frankly  admitted  it. 
He  was  so  modest,  so  honest,  and  so 
'easy"  that  not  a  few  men  set  him 
down  as  absolutely  simple-minded. 
But  after  he  was  tested  and  tried 
it  was  found  that  he  was  unqualified- 
ly a  "Master  of  Men."     Douglas, 
to  whom  he   put  the  question,   at 


Freeport,    that    saved    the    United 
States,   came  to  know  him   as  his 
master,   and   held   his  hat  for  him 
while  he  took  the  oath  of  office  as 
President.      Fremont,    the    "soldier 
statesman,"    whom    Lincoln    made 
and  unmade,  learned  the  same  les- 
son.   So  did  Seward,  who  went  into 
the  Cabinet  prepared  and  expecting 
to   take   the   reins   of   government. 
So    did    Chase,    the    indispensable 
man,  who  resigned  once  too  often, 
and  who,  thanks  to  Lincoln's  mag- 
nanimity, administered  to  him  the 
second  oath  of  office.    Even  Stanton, 
that    imperturbable    Titan    of    the 
Cabinet,  who  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  referring  to  Lincoln  as  the  "orig- 
inal   gorilla"    and    who    prophesied 
that   Jeff   Davis   would    be   in   the 
White    House    within    six    months 
and    who    believed    himself    called 
into    the    Cabinet    for    the    express 
purpose  of  holding  up  the  hands  of 
the   impotent   Lincoln— even   Stan- 
ton learned  this  lesson;  and  when 
Lincoln  drew  his  last  breath  Stanton 
said:     "There  lies  the  most  perfect 
ruler   of   men    that   the   world  has 
ever  seen." 

The  statement  is  sometimes  made 
that  Lincoln  sprang  suddenly  before 
the  world  and  manifested  his  genius 
in   guiding   us   through   one   of  the 
most  gigantic  internecine  struggles 
in  history.     But  a  careful  study  of 
his  life  will  reveal  the  fact  that  he 
had    prepared    himself,     by    many 
years  of  study,  for  the  active  duties 
before  him.    At  twenty-one,  he  was 
performing    the    duties    of    County 
Surveyor,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five 
he  was  elected  to  the  State  Legis- 
lature, and  at  about  the  same  time 
he  began  to  study  law.     While  he 
was  in   the  legislature   he  made  a 
speech    that    at    once    placed    him 
among    the    great    orators    of    the 
State.     It  was  here,  also,  that  he 
first  met  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  who 
afterward    became    United    States 
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Old  Days 


f  Lincolns  of  Bristol 
>  Early  Dane  Settlers  .- < 
f  Kin  to  Emancipator  i 

[By    ALBERT    O.    BARTON]     ' 
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INTERESTING  light  on  the  old  Lin- 
coln families  living  in  township 
of  Bristol  in  pioneer  times  is  con- 
tained in  a  letter  sent  this  column  by 
Mrs.  Estella  F.  Ringhand,  Brooklyn, 
Wis.  As  stated  in  this  column  some 
days  ago,  a  consid-  » 
erable  number  of  J 
Lincoln  families  j 
are  found  in  the  | 
early  census  rolls  of 
the  township  of  M 
Bristol.  Mrs.  Ring- 
hand  writes: 

"In  reading  your 
column  'Old  Days,' 
which  I  do  every 
day,  i'  note  you 
spoke  of  the  Lin- 
coln families  o  f 
Bristol  in  your  ar- 
ticle of  Feb.  16th. 
I  happen  to  be  a 
descendant  of  the  jj 
Lincoln  family,  my 
grandmother  Free- 
man being  Jane  E. 
Lincoln,  daughter 
of  Joseph  H.  Lin- 
coln. The  Freeman 
and  Lincoln  fami- 
lies were  closely  as- 
sociated by  mar- 
riage and  other-  A.  O.  Barton 
■wise  during-  most  of  their  lives.  I  am 
therefore  sending  you-an  article  on  the 
history  of  the  two  families  as  compiled 
by  Henry  F.  Freeman  of  Chicagp  in 
our  family  tree.  Mr.  Freeman  is  my 
brother." 

*■*■■* 
FAMILY   STORY 

rE  family  story  enclosed  by  Mrs. 
Ringhand  follows:  * 

History  of  .Lincoln  and 
Freeman  Families,  as  compiled,  by 
Henry  F.  Freeman  family  histor- 
ian. 


"The  Lincolns  and  the  Freemans- 
came  to  this  country  from  England 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  18th 
century.  The  three  Lincoln  brothers 
stopped  at  Haddon,  Mass.,  for  a  short 
time  and  then  two  of  them  went;  to 
New  York  state,  while  the  third  went 
South  to  found  the  southern  branch 
of  the  Lincoln  ,  family.  By  the  year 
1800  many  Lincoln  and  Freeman  an- 
cestors were  living  in  New  York  state. 
A  generation  later  they  all'  moved  to 
Ohio .  angl  then ,  about  the  middle  of 
the  19th'  century  another  westward 
move  was  made  to  Bristol,  Wis." 

*       4-       4- 


Descpnc^nt   of  Lincoln 

BY  COVERED  WAGON 

//rTTHESE  long  migrations  across 
the  country  were  of  necessity 
made '  by  covered  wagon,  be- 
cause in  those  early  days  the  rail- 
roads were  just  beginning  to  creep 
across  the  broad  prairies.  The  long 
trips  from  New  York  state  to  Ohio,, 
and  from  Ohio  to  Bristol, ;  each  .took 
several  weeks  of  bumping  along' over- 
poor  trails. 

"The  rolling  prairies  of  Bristol  were 
finally     reached,    however,     and    the 
Lincolns  and  Freemans-  settled  down 
to  wrest  a  living  from  the  soil.  The 
nearest  town  at  which  they  could  ob- 
tain supplies  was  Milwaukee,  70  miles 
away  over  the   Wisconsin  hills.     The 
infrequent  .trips-,  to  this  little  market 
with   team    and   wagon   took    several  I 
days  to  complete.  The  soil  at  Bristol- 
is  very  fertile, .  and  .besides  making  a 
good   living   for   their    large   families 
the  Lincolns  .and  Freemans  gradually 
acquired  '  large    farms    hundreds    of 
acres    in    extent.    When   one   of    the. 
children  married  he  or  she  was  given 
80  acres  of  land  and  a  team  of  horses 
for  a  wedding  present. 
*■•*•.   •$• 
ALL  MOVED  AWAY 

"For  more  than  a  century  the  I 
prairies  around-  Bristol  were  the 
bountiful  "homes  of  numerous  Lin- 
colns and  Freemans.  Now  no  one  by 
either  of  those  names  lives  there.  The 
only  visible  -record  .  that  remains  of 
these  noble  families  is  in  the  short 
obituaries  written  on  the  ancient 
tombstones  in  the  old  Bristol  ceme- 
tery. 

"Abraham    Lincoln,      our      former.! 
president,    belonged    to   the   southern, 
branch    of    the    Lincoln    family    and. 
was  a  second  cousin  to  my  great  great 
grandfather,      Joseph      H.      Lincoln. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Harriet  Beech> 
er  Stowe.  Julia  Ward  Howe  and  Gen. 
Benjamin    Lincoln    belonged    to    the. 
northern     branches    of    the:    Lincoln, 
family,   being  first  cousins  to  Joseph 
H.    Lincoln." 
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Lincoln's  Personality 

By  the  Rev.  Henderson  Ritchie 

[The  writer  of  the  following  is  one  of  the 
eldest  surviving  natives  of  Illinois,  and  had 
many  opportunities  of  studying  the  char- 
acter of  Abraham  Lincoln. — Ed.  C.  A.] 

I  never  made  any  pretense  of  great  inti- 
macy with  Mr.  Lincoln,  though  I  had  a 
personal  acquaintance  of  ten  years.  I  met 
him  first  in  1850,  and  saw  and  heard  him 
frequently  in  different  counties  where  he 
attended  court,  and  at  great  political  meet- 
ings where  he  was  always  the  principal 
speaker,  mostly  the  only  one.  I  also  met 
him  a  number  of  times  at  private  gather- 
ings, and  once  had  the  honor  of  a  visit  from 
him  in  my  own  house,  giving  opportunities 
to  observe  and  study  the  character  of  the 
man  to  better  advantage  than  I  could  have 
done  if  I  had  been  more  intimate.  One 
may  get  too  close  to  an  object  to  see  it  in 
the  best  light. 

I  note  some  things  in  regard  to  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's story-telling  which,  it  seems  to  me, 
hardly  do  him  justice. 

His  own  statement  to  Colonel  Burt  pre- 
sents the  facts  in  their  true  light.  He  al- 
ways had  an  object  in  view.  He  never  told 
a  story  for  the  sake  of  story-telling  and 
seldom  for  mere  fun-making.  While  he 
enjoyed  the  fun,  there  were  usually  other 
and  higher  objects  in  view.  I  happen  to 
know  that  he  was  a  little  sensitive  about 
being  thought  a  story-teller  in  the  ordinary 
sense.  I  have  great  respect  for  the  mem- 
ory of  General  Lew  Wallace,  but  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  story  in  regard  to  that 
story-telling  bout  in  the  tavern  at  Dan- 
ville, 111.,  very  greatly  exaggerated.  In 
General  Lew  Wallace's  Autobiography  he 
narrates  his  attendance  at  one  of  the  joint 
debates  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Senator  Doug- 
las, and  describes  the  difference  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  two  men,  and  the  effect  it 


had  upon  him:  how  he  inwardly  laughed  at 
Lincoln's  appearance,  and  laughed  more 
especially  at  the  political  manager  who  had 
pitted  such  a  man  against  Douglas.  Those 
debates  with  Douglas  were  held  in  1858. 
The  general  reader  would  naturally  suppose 
that  General  Wallace  there  saw  Mr.  Lincoln 
for  the  first  time,  hence  his  surprise  and 
disposition  to  laugh  at  him  and  his  mana- 
ger; but  if  hfe  had  seen  him  eight  years  be- 
fore, as  described  at  Danville,  why  so  much 
surprise  at  seeing  the  same  uncouth  figure 
again?  By  the  way,  why  is  it  that  every 
man  and  woman  who  writes  about  Mr.  Lin- 
coln seems  to  feel  it  incumbent  upon  them- 
selves to  descant  with  such  great  particu- 
larity upon  his  coarse  hair,  his  homely 
face,  his  ungainly  person  generally?  The 
public  has  been  made  quite  familiar  with 
these  descriptives,  and  a  great  many  very 
much  disgusted  with  their  repetition.  It 
seems  to  me  quite  time  that  this  cheap 
"stock  in  trade"  should  be  discontinued. 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  a  handsome  man  cer- 
tainly, neither  was  he  so  indescribably 
"ugly"  as  to  justify  this  constant  rehashing 
of  these  exaggerations. 
Mount  Washington,  Mo. 
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